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Ferries in Kansas 


Part I[I—Blue River 
Georce A. Roor 


HE Big Blue river, the Kaw’s largest tributary, rises in Hamil- 

ton county, Nebraska, close to the Platte river. Probably one 
of the earliest mentions of the stream is to be found in the account 
of the expedition of Stephen H. Long. Prof. Thomas Say, a mem- 
ber of that expedition, in 1819, paid a visit to a village of Kaw 
Indians located near the junction of the Big Blue and the Kaw, at 
which time he referred to the character of the country between the 
“Blue Earth” and the Vermillion rivers. Rev. Isaac McCoy who, 
with his sons, Dr. Rice MeCoy and John C. McCoy, surveyed In- 
dian reservations embracing territory watered by the Blue, calls 
the stream “Moh-e-ca-to” or Blue Earth creek. Another early men- 
tion is found in Fremont’s surveys. The river in modern times has 
become better known as the Big Blue, to distinguish it from its 
principal tributary, the Little Blue, which also rises in Nebraska 
and joins the larger stream in Marshall county, Kansas, about one 
mile west of Blue Rapids. The Big Blue flows through seven 
counties of Nebraska—Hamilton, York, Polk, Butler, Seward, Sa- 
line and Gage—entering Kansas in Marshall county, about due north 
of Oketo. From here its course is slightly west of south through 
that county, then forming the boundary line between Riley and 
Pottawatomie counties, uniting with the Kansas river at the eastern 
limits of the city of Manhattan. The Big Blue is approximately 
285 miles long, about 100 of which are in Kansas.* 

The first ferry location on the Big Blue above its mouth was at 
Manhattan. The name of the person receiving the first license at 
this point has not been learned, as early records of Riley county 
commissioners have not been available in the preparation of this 
article. The earliest ferry notice located in the newspapers ap- 
peared in the Manhattan Ezpress, February 2, 1861, in a published 
table of receipts and expenditures of Riley county for the previous 
year. One item in this list recited that M. J. Gore had paid Riley 
county $50 for a ferry license. During 1861 Mr. Gore must have 

1. Long, Maj. 8. H., Expedition to eet hey -- = 1819 and 1820, v. 1, p. 136; “‘Sur- 
Me! $0, ng my jin Kanes, ue ot of Indian sane, MoCoy. and tres, 1606- 1086, Ms. = 
of Kansas State Historical Society ; fea ee gee map of the road from Missouri to Oregon, 


compiled from the field notes and journal °o oe, S J. he Fremont by Charles Preuss in 1846, 
and published by authority of the United States Sena’ 
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had some sort of an agreement with the merchants of the town, for 
he was carrying the following advertisement in the home paper 
early in the fall: 
Free Ferry! ! Free Ferry! ! 
Free Ferry Across the Big Blue River at Manhattan. 
M. J. Gore, Proprietor? 


During the special session of the legislature of 1860, two measures 
were introduced in the House of Representatives for the establish- 
ment of ferries across the Big Blue—bills numbered 250 and 310. 
Rep. George G. Pierce, who sponsored No. 250, also presented a 
petition signed by Samuel Loomis and others, asking for a ferry. 
This petition was referred to the Committee on Roads and High- 
ways, but on motion of Mr. Pierce it was withdrawn from that 
committee and referred to the Committee on Incorporations and 
Banking. Bill No. 250 was passed by the House and sent to the 
Council where it was accorded a first and second reading and 
referred to the Committee on Incorporations. It was evidently 
smothered there.* Bill No. 310 was passed by both houses, but for 
some unexplained reason failed to become a law.* 

No further mention of the Manhattan Blue River Ferry has been 
located other than a short item from the Manhattan Standard of 
April 23, 1870, which stated that the ferry was located at the foot 
of Poyntz avenue, and the following from a paper in a neighboring 
county on the opposite side of the Kansas river: 

The ferry at Manhattan is in charge of a perfect gentleman, assisted by 
another man, a perfect numbskull, but neither gentlemanly cleverness nor 
numskulling could run the boat over without all hands pulling hard, which 
we did till our hands were blistered, and the sweat ran down like rain, but 
received the consoling assurance that it would not always be so as the con- 
tract for the stone work to a bridge had just been awarded to Messrs. Allison 
for less than nine thousand dollars, that being the lowest bid by three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars than the highest. The iron work was let to Mills 
of Topeka. I was told that the whole cost of the bridge would be less than 
thirty thousand. . . 5 

Manhattan was located on the old military road from Fort Leav- 
enworth to Fort Riley. Up to 1855 the bulk of the supplies for 
Fort Riley were hauled over this road, crossing the Blue at a point 
about four or five miles above the mouth of that stream and about a 

2. Manhattan Express, September 2, 1861. 

8. House Journal, 1860, special session, pp. 217, 226, 236, 297, 838; Council Journal, 
1860, special session, pp. 321, 336. 

4. House Journal, 1860, special session, pp. 320, 329; Council Journal, 1860, special ses- 


sion, pp. 496, 520, 632. 
5. Alma Herald, July 7, 1870. 
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mile below what was known then as Rocky Ford. A bridge had 
been built at this place by the government in 1854, which was car- 
ried away by a flood in 1855. From that time on travel crossing 
the stream depended on ferries. By 1860, however, plans were ma- 
turning for a bridge at Manhattan to care for this traffic. Bills were 
introduced in the House of Representatives during the special ses- 
sion of the legislature that year, granting franchises for bridge com- 
panies, but they failed of passage. However, work started on a 
toll bridge some time during the year, which was completed in the 
spring of the year following. The Manhattan Express, of April 20, 
1861, stated that the bridge was nearing completion. This structure 
was opened to travel on May 20, and on May 25 the Express printed 
the following: 

Travelers, the new bridge is in the crossing order; the citizens prefer to cross 
the bridge—the reason why: Ist. It is safe, easier and more expeditious mode 
of traveling than the antiquated way of ferrying. 2d. It cuts off one mile of 


travel from Manhattan to the junction of the bridge and ferry roads. 3d. The 
toll is only one-half the ferry rates. Z. 


In 1864 high water and ice in the Blue must have damaged the 
bridge, which was, evidently, a pontoon affair, thereby somewhat 
disrupting mail service. A local paper early that year said: “The 


ice is out of the river and the bridge back in its place, and the mud 
has in a measure dried up, so we hope for no more delay of the 
mails.” 7 

About three weeks later the same authority had this mention: 
“The cold snap which commenced a week ago to-day, formed so 
much floating ice in the Blue river, that it became necessary to 
swing out the floating part of the bridge. Spring has come again 
and the bridge will be returned to its old position to-day.” ® 

By 1867 plans were formed for a new bridge. On January 21, 
1867, the Manhattan and Blue River Bridge Company was organized 
for the purpose of building a bridge over the Blue river to be located 
between the mouth of the river and a point one and one-half miles 
upstream in T. 10, R. 8, and at or near the foot of Poyntz avenue, 
or between the foot of Blue Mont Hill, or a point between the afore- 
said named places. The company was capitalized at $40,000, with 
shares $100 each, and proposed to erect a first-class Howe truss 
bridge near the present highway north of the Union Pacific railroad. 
The company was composed of representative Manhattan business 

. House Journal, 1860, special session, pp. 212, 400. 


- Manhattan Independent, February 8, 1864. 
. Ibid., February 29, 1864. 
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and professional men, which included Isaac T. Goodnow, Josiah M. 
Pillsbury, S. D. Houston, 8. G. Hoyt, John W. Pipher, John Pipher, 
and Joseph Carney. Their charter was filed with the secretary of 
state, March 6, 1867.° 

On the organization of the new bridge company, a local paper 
commented: 

Another bridge is to be built over the Blue river at this place. Under the 
general corporation act of the state, a company has been formed for the pur- 
pose, and soon and joyfully we can take a final leave of ferries and boat 
bridges. They were valuable in their day, and served a useful purpose, but 
we have outgrown them and are prepared for better and bigger things.1° 

High water in the Blue again disrupted mail service in 1867, and 
the newspaper summed up the situation thusly: 

We have received no eastern mail since Wednesday; the floods have so 
fiercely asserted their power. The railroad bridge over the Blue at this place 
stands against the marvelous power of the onrushing flood. The bridges to the 
west of us have not been so fortunate and their being swept away makes Man- 
hattan the present terminus of the Union Pacific.1! 

By early March the pontoon bridge was running again,’ and it 
served the community for the next few years. 

In 1870 a demand for a free bridge was being agitated. The old 
bridge company at this time was building a new toll bridge, and 
apparently did not look with favor upon the free bridge proposition. 
They applied to the court for an order restraining the township 
from building a bridge at this place. The court, however, refused 
to issue such an order. A pontoon bridge, spoken of as the Leffer 
pontoon bridge, had been placed across the river to care for traffic 
while the new one was being built. Construction work went ahead 
during the summer and early fall, but when the fall rains commenced 
work was seriously impeded by high water which carried away the 
railway of the contractors doing the work, delaying completion 
several weeks. On the completion of the new bridge the Leffer 
pontoon was moved up the river and located where the old Barnes 
ferry operated. One of the local papers was of the opinion the 
pontoon bridge would be a benefit to the people of that section 
even though it was a toll bridge, for a toll bridge was better than a 
toll ferry.1* The toll bridge was completed early in the spring of 
1871. 

9. Corporations, v. 1, p. 301. 

10. Manhattan Independent, February 9, 1867. 

11. Ibid., February 16, 1867. 

12. Kansas Radical, Manhattan, March 2, 1867. 


18. Manhattan Standard, October 28, 30, November 18, 1870; The Nationalist, Man- 
hattan, January 13, March 31, 1871. 
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Following the flood of 1903 in the Blue and Kaw rivers, per- 
sons owning small boats did a land-office business transporting 
individuals across the raging waters of both the Blue and Kaw. 
Ferry boats were in demand at this time and there were none, so 
Manhattan city and Riley county shared the expense of building 
one for use on the Kaw, as every bridge in this vicinity over that 
stream had been carried away. The bridge over the Blue survived 
the flood, but it was left in an unsafe condition, needing repairs be- 
fore it could be used."* 

The following ferry item is taken from Riley county, “Commis- 
sioners’ Journal,” v. 2, p. 99. As no location is given and no further 
history located, the entry is given herewith: “On October 8, 1878, 
John Cook applied for a ferry license for the Big Blue river. He was 
required to give a satisfactory bond, when he was to receive a license 
without cost. His toll rates were to be as heretofore established.” 

Pittsburg, slightly above Manhattan and almost opposite, had the 
next ferry. This town was laid out in 1857 and was eight miles west 
of Eldon. When Jones and Russell established their Leavenworth 
and Pike’s Peak Express line, which ran to Denver, Pittsburg became 
a station on that line. Albert D. Richardson, correspondent of the 
New York Tribune mentions passing through the village while on his 
way to the mountains.» In 1859 John Flagg received a license 
from Riley county commissioners to operate a ferry at this point, 
the settlement in March, that year, having but three houses. 

The following is the only other reference we have found of the 
Pittsburg ferry, and is taken from the printed diary of Christian L. 
Long, of Selinsgrove, Pa., formerly of Newport, Pa., written in 1859, 
on his trip to Pike’s Peak: 

Tuesday Morn, April 26th. Left Eldon 6% o’clock 8 miles to Pittsburg 
till 11% o’clock where we had a stream to ferry which is called the big blue 
could not cross on account of storm storm ceased at 4 o’clock crossed En- 
camped on the west bank of the same on the outskirts of a town called 
Manhattan. 

Pittsburg was last shown on maps of about 1860, and has long 
since been numbered among the dead and forgotten towns. 

The next ferry project above Pittsburg was an enterprise known 
as the Kansas Bridge and Ferry Company, organized March 9, 1866, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, divided into shares of $50 each. The 
incorporators were Isaac D. Clapp, John J. Boyd, John Landon, 
John G. Otis and William P. Douthitt, and the principal office was 


14. Manhattan Nationalist, June 4, 6, 8, 1908. 
15. Richardson, Albert D., Beyond the Mississippi, p. 161. 
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at Topeka. This company was formed for the purpose of construct- 
ing, operating and maintaining bridges and ferries across the Big 
Blue river where the township line between 9 and 10 crossed the 
river in Range 8, and within four miles above said point and below 
to the point where the Blue forms a junction with the Kansas river. 
This charter was filed with the secretary of state, March 9, 1866.1¢ 
This location is approximately seven miles above the mouth of the 
Blue, following the meanderings of the river. If the above company 
built a bridge or operated a ferry, no record has been located by the 
writer. Otis and Douthitt were prominent early residents of Shaw- 
nee county, the former a paymaster in the United States military 
service in 1863, and later a member of congress from the fourth 
district. The latter was a prominent attorney of Topeka for many 
years. 

The next ferry upstream was located at the point where the road 
from Manhattan to Cedar creek crossed the Blue. Cedar creek is 
on the east side of the Blue and joins it in S. 30, T. 9, R. 8, about 
one and one-half miles above the location of the Kansas Bridge and 
Ferry Company, and approximately one mile almost due east of the 
Juniata crossing. After having operated a ferry in the immediate 
vicinity of Rocky Ford for several years, J. H. Barnes secured a 
license for the Cedar creek location and established his ferry at that 
point. The county commissioners on granting his license prescribed 
the following rates of ferriage: “For four-horse team, 25 cents; 
two-horse team, 20 cents; one-horse team, 15 cents; horseman, 10 
cents; cattle, per head, 5 cents; footman, 5 cents.” 17 

Dyer’s ferry, close to three miles above the Kansas Bridge and 
Ferry Company location, and about four miles from Manhattan by 
the old military road, was the next ferry location up the river, estab- 
lished in 1853 by Samuel D. Dyer, a six-foot Tennesseean, for the 
use of the government. Dyer had previously been employed by the 
government at Fort Scott. He was an old man at this time, was the 
first settler in Riley county, and built the first house, which has been 
described as “one story high and three stories long.” Dyer was pro- 
slavery in sentiment, of the Methodist church, South, and said to 
be upright, honest and of a kindly disposition.‘* He had two sons, 
Abraham and James, who helped with the boat. This ferry was 
located on the east side of the Blue, on S. 30, T. 9, R. 7. A little 

16. Corporations, v. 1, p. 102. 


17. Riley county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” v. 2, p. 411. 
18. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, pp. 246, 247; v. 12, pp. 426, 427. 
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settlement sprang up at this place, known as Juniata, and sometimes 
called “Dyer’s town,” the town consisting of a store or two and a 
few cabins, in all about nine houses. Dyer operated this ferry for 
a year or two, when the government built a bridge across the river 
here, the first to span the Blue. The ferry was then discontinued, 
travel going over the bridge. Early in 1855 a flood carried away 
the structure.’® The quartermaster at Fort Riley built a new boat 
and again asked Dyer to operate it. This Dyer did, beginning op- 
erations without first having secured a license from Riley county 
as required by law. He was penalized $200 by the county for this 
neglect. This case was pending in the June, 1856, term of probate 
court of Riley county, when friends of Dyer started circulating the 
following petitions in his favor, which were eventually sent to the 
governor: 

To His Excelency the Govanor of Kansas Territory: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Riley county, would respectfully represent 
that there is now a judgment now in the courts of said county which was 
rendered at the last June [1856] term of the probate court by confession on 
the part of 8. D. Dyer against S. D. Dyer for keeping a ferry without a 
license, and said judgment is for two hundred dollars. Now, we, the under- 
signed citizens of said county, do not think that it was the intention [of] said 
Dyer to violate any law or statute of this territory. And as he is an old and 
poor man with a large family we would respectfully prey your Excellency to 
remit said fine and judgment, or at least the largest portion of it, as it would 
be extremely hard for him to pay the sum of two hundred dollars for so trivial 
an offense when it was as he says unintentional [on] his part by remitting the 
said fine you would do a favour to an old and good man and reflect the wish 
of the people of Riley county. 

Respectfully submitted this August the 16th, 1856. 

Henry Whiteside C. R. Mosty, one of the county commrs. 
A. A. Garrett, a justice of peace. 


To His Excellency the Governor of Kansas Territory: 


We the undersigned citizens of Riley county and Territory of Kansas, would 
respectfully represent to your excellency that a judgment for two hundred 
dollars is now pending against Samuel D. Dyer in favor of the people of Kan- 
sas, obtained from the probate court of Riley county at the June term 1856 
of said court, as a penalty for keeping a ferry on Blue river in said county of 
Riley for a short time without a license from the commissioners of said county. 


19. Ibid., v. 12, p. 426. 
20. Original document in Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Your petitioners would represent that the facts under which said ferry was kept 
are as follows: After the bridge across Blue river was destroyed the govern- 
ment built a ferry boat and the quartermaster at Fort Riley proposed to said 
Dyer that if he would attend to said boat and transport all government teams 
free of charge, he should have the privilege of taking pay from citizens. Your 
petitioners would further represent that while he kept said boat it was not his 
intention to violate any laws of the Territory, but honestly believed that the 
quartermaster had the power and authority to establish and protect said ferry, 
that he acted in good faith and without any other motive, as soon as he was 
convinced it was a violation of the laws said boat as a ferry was discontinued 
by your petitioners and a license obtained from the county and in view of 
these facts your petitioners would ask your excellency to remit the fine against 
him. 





8. D. Houston A. B. Lee J.S. Williams 
Tunis I. Roosa J. M. McCormick 8. B. Williams 
Ira Taylor C. P. MeDonal Zebulon Avey 
J. R. McClure Grange Miller Henry Whiteside 
John Pipher Samuel Fowler H. B. Nealy 
W. Chiltoon Phillip Weiner H. B. Naly 
Chas. Barnes M. A. Garrett C. N. Wilson 
John W. Pipher Jos. Legore David Hayse 
Thomas Reynolds George Tilton William Hanna 
G. W. Lee R. 8. Hays Samuel Hayse 
E. M. Newell G. W. Eubank William C. Dyer 
A. Williams 71 


It would be interesting to know the outcome of this matter, but 
no records of the governor’s office turned over to the Archives divi- 
sion of the Historical Society have any further mention of the 
matter. 

Samuel D. Dyer and family are listed in the 1855 census, pages 
7 and 8, as residents of the tenth district. His occupation is given 
as farmer, age 50, born in Missouri. His wife’s name was Pamelia, 
age 40, born in Missouri. Eight children were listed, as follows, all 
born in Missouri: William C., [over] 21; Abraham O., [over] 21; 
Lydia, [over] 21; Enoch P., James D., Martha Ann, Sarah, and 
Mary, minors. The census of 1857 lists two more of the Dyer 
family who were voters: John N. Dyer and E. P. Dyer. These 
records are in the Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

Dyer must have operated ‘his ferry till about 1858, when a new 
bridge was completed across the Blue. The first election in what is 
now Riley county, on March 30, 1855, was held at his house. He 
was commissioned justice of the peace, October 15, 1856, for Dyer 
township, which was named for him. His death occurred sometime 
during the year 1875. 

In 1867 necessity must have arisen for another ferry across the 


21. Ibid. 
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Blue, for the Manhattan Independent of July 27, contained the 
following: “A new ferry is about to be established on the Blue, just 
below Rocky Ford. It will be a great convenience to travelers who 
frequent the Blue river valley. Judge Chaffee gives $100 towards its 
establishment, and Mr. Collins, an old friend of ours from Exeter, 
N. H., is building the boat.” 

Reminiscent of the old ferry is the following from the Rooks 
County Record, Stockton, of August 18, 1932, which gives the ex- 
periences of Dr. J. Seleen, pioneer pastor in the Swedish community 
of Mariadahl: 


The Big Blue was a menace in those days. . . . In normal weather one 
could cross the river in places on horseback, but when high water came it was 
impassable. The first year I paddled across in a hollowed out tree trunk, 
which was a great risk at times. Later, some of the more progressive farmers 
got together and made a good row boat which held seven or eight persons. 
Then, after a year or two, came the ferry. 

The site of Dyer’s town or Juniata, later came into the possession 
of Gen. J. 8. Casement, whose son, Dan Casement, owns it to-day, 
being known as the Juniata stock farm. 

Dyer’s ferry equipment appears to have been moved about a mile 
upstream, close to the Rocky Ford crossing,”? after it passed out of 
his control. No clue to ownership has been located between that 
time and 1871, when J. H. Barnes was operating a ferry about a 
mile above the old Juniata crossing and a short distance below 
Rocky Ford. 

Rocky Ford, something over a mile above the Juniata crossing, 
was the most important crossing of the Blue in Riley county, and 
within a mile or so above and below this point the bulk of travel 
reaching Manhattan and settlements beyond passed over the river 
between these limits. A dam was built across the river just below 
this ford to furnish waterpower for a mill. The “pond” produced 
by this backwater early became one of the favorite swimming holes 
for the young urchins of the very early 1870s. Their apparent dis- 
dain of swimming suits together with a reckless display of nudism 
virtually prohibited city ladies from riding out and crossing the 
river in the cool of the evening, which prompted a local paper to call 
on the city authorities to put a stop to the practice.”* 

A bridge with a 241 foot span was built at Rocky Ford in 1890.4 

Barnes’ ferry must have played quite an important role in the 

22. Location given in Everts’ Atlas of Kansas, p. 84, as 8. 30, T. 9, R. 8. 


23. The Nationalist, Manhattan, June 28, 1871. 
24. Randolph Enterprise, May 1, 1890. 
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business activities of Manhattan, for the Independent, of January 
13, 1871, contained the following: 


Barnes’ Ferry.—The citizens of Manhattan township by a very decided 
majority voted to pay seventy or eighty thousand dollars to build bridges 
across the Blue and Kansas rivers. It was supposed to be a good investment 
for Manhattan, on the ground that it would lead great numbers to do their 
trading here who now go elsewhere. It is to be hoped that it was but the 
commencement of a systematic effort to improve the avenues leading to town. 
There is not a road leading from town but needs improvement. There are 
places in them all which, at certain seasons, are almost impassable for want 
of ditching or bridging. A little money spent in improving these roads would 
bring in a great deal of trade that we now lose, and would lead to a more 
rapid settlement and development of the country. But we commenced to 
write about a ferry—not roads. 

Barnes’ ferry, just below the Rocky Ford, affords the only convenient means 
that large numbers of people have of getting to town during high water. As 
many as five hundred teams have crossed in one month—besides those who 
crossed on yearly tickets. And yet there is no legal road leading from the 
ferry to town. The owners of the land can at any time fence up the tracts 
on which the road now runs. Moreover, there are two bad places in the road 
during wet weather, and no one feels encouraged to improve them because of 
the fact that the road may any day be forced elsewhere, or entirely closed. 
Mr. Barnes asks that a road be laid from the point where Mr. Phillips’ line 
intersects the Blue river road, along said line to his ferry, and we have reasons 
to believe that if a road is once permanently located there, it will be properly 
drained and kept in order. He asks no money from us—only a right of way. 
Shall he not have it? 


February and March, following hard winters, were anxious months 
for those operating ferries. A sudden warm spell, followed by a 
good rain, was almost sure to cause the ice to break, often forming 
dams, causing the river to rise rapidly, overflow bottom lands, and 
in many instances carrying away ferry boats as the ice went out. 
This condition obtained early in 1871, and is described in the fol- 
lowing: 

The rain of Thursday night, last week, raised the Big Blue considerably. 
Again ice from the upper waters of the stream formed at the horseshoe bend 
about seven miles north of the city, and the result was a general inundation of 
the riparian region thereabout, resulting in no serious damage, however, as 
far as we have learned. Monday night the ice gave way and swept in a flood 
down stream. The boat at Paul’s ferry was torn loose from its moorings and 
carried down the river several hundred yards, where it fortunately lodged 
against a couple of trees in such a way as to be easily returned to its place, 
and that, too, uninjured. What became of the boat at Barnes’ ferry we 
did not learn. The ice passed the piers of the new bridge here without doing 
any injury to them. . 


25. The Nationalist, Manhattan, February 24, 1871. 
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On March 16, 1871, the Barnes family and others formed a com- 
pany for the purpose of operating a ferry at this location above 
Rocky Ford. The incorporators were J. H. Barnes, 8S. B. Barnes, 
Charles Barnes, 8. V. Lee and N. D. Norton. Capital stock of the 
company was placed at $3,000, with shares $50 each. This location 
was in S. 30, T. 9, R. 8E., and Manhattan was the principal place 
of business. Their charter was filed with the secretary of state, 
March 17, 1871.”* 

J. H. Barnes apparently was out of the ferry business by 1874, at 
which time he was operating a lime kiln. This year there appeared 
to be need of another ferry north of the Juniata crossing, and The 
Nationalist of July 17 suggested that Mr. Barnes was the man to 
put it in operation as he had been in the ferry business before. 

C. Gearhart probably succeeded to the ferry business at this point. 
The Nationalist, Manhattan, early this summer, printed the follow- 
ing regarding the matter: 

We understand that what is known as Barnes’ ferry has been removed to 
a point above the dam at Rocky Ford, Mr. Gearhart still continuing to run it, 
however. We presume that this will result in the putting in of a ferry at the 
old Juniata crossing, east of the mouth of Cedar creek. To persons residing 
on the east side of the Blue above Cedar, a ferry at that point would shorten 
the round trip to Manhattan some three or four miles, which is certainly worth 
saving. We have heard it intimated that Mr. Downing may move his ferry to 
that point. 

County commissioners’ proceedings of July 21, 1874, recite that 
C. Gearhart petitioned to run a ferry on the Blue at a location about 
twenty rods above Rocky Ford. He filed the necessary bond and 
his petition was granted.?* 

The following is the last mention we have located of Gearhart’s 
ferry: 

GearHart’s Ferry.—This ferry has been removed from the millpond back 
to its old place, (near Mr. Barnes’) and is now in running order. Mr. Gearhart, 
who is a very worthy and industrious man, will be very happy to accommodate 
the traveling public who wish to cross the Blue in that neighborhood. We 
understand that there are now two outlets to the ferry—one by way of Childs’ 
and one by Dodge’s.?® 

John Johnson was the next person to operate the ferry near the 
Rocky Ford dam. He filed a bond for the faithful performance of 
ferry duties, was granted a license on August 7, 1876, and was al- 
lowed to charge the same rates of ferriage as were granted to C. 

26. Corporations, v. 8, p. 211. 


27. The Nationalist, Manhattan, July 31, 1874. 
28. Ibid., March 8, 1875. 
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Gearhart. Two years later he applied for another license, filed the 
requisite bond, and was granted a license without cost. Ferry rates 
were to remain as already established.”® 

No record of ferry licenses for this location between 1877 and 
1880 have been located. On November 12, 1881, John Chalmers 
was granted a license for the location known as the Rocky Ford 
dam.*° No further mention of Chalmers’ ferry has been located. 
It probably was discontinued at the expiration of its license in 
November, 1882. 

Jefferson Brown, on October 6, 1884, presented a petition for a 
license to operate a ferry at or near the General Casement farm, 
known as the Rocky Ford ferry, which was granted, his ferriage 
rates to be the same as at the Joseph Hays ferry.** 

Riley county records of 1888 contain the last mentions of the 
Barnes ferry. On January 5, that year, Sam Gardner was granted 
a ferry license and allowed to charge the following rates: “Crossing 
a two-horse team, one way, 20 cents; four-horse team, one way, 25 
cents; horse and buggy, 15 cents; man and horse, 15 cents; footman, 
5 cents; loose cattle or norses, per head, 5 cents.” *? 

On October 11, 1888, William Harrison received a license to run 
the Barnes ferry, his rates to be as follows: “Four-horse team, 25 
cents; two-horse team, 20 cents; one horse and buggy, 15 cents; 
footmen, each, 5 cents; loose cattle, per head, 5 cents; loose hogs, 
per head, 3 cents.” *8 

Paul’s ferry, operated by J. W. Paul, was probably the next ferry 
upstream. It was located at about the SE\% 8. 24, T. 9, R. 7, which 
was approximately one mile almost due north of Rocky Ford. This 
crossing was being operated as early as 1871—perhaps earlier—al- 
though no record of a license for it has been located. The earliest 
mention of this enterprise was in 1871. When ice in the Big Blue 
broke up in February, that year, the boat was carried downstream 
for some distance, finally lodging against some trees, where it was 
later retrieved and returned to its place undamaged.** 

Early in March, 1872, an individual arrived at this ferry while 
the ferryman was at dinner. Being impatient to cross at once he 
hopped into the skiff to work his own way across. When in mid- 
stream the boat went off and left him hanging onto the cable. His 

29. Riley county, ‘‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ v. 2, pp. 28, 99. 

30. Ibid., v. 2, p. 283. 

81. Ibid., v. 2, p. 368. 

82. Ibid., v. 8, p. 11. 


83. Ibid., v. 3, p. 49. 
. The Nationalist, Manhattan, February 24, 1871. 
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calls for help attracted the ferryman who arrived and wanted to 
know what had become of the boat. The unfortunate victim pointed 
down stream, whereupon the ferryman exacted a promise to pay 
$6 for the old cottonwood boat before he would take him out of the 
water. The promise was given and faithfully carried out.** This 
ferry is shown on the map of Riley county, in Everts’ Atlas of Kan- 
sas, pp. 84, 85. Mr. Paul is listed in the census of Riley county for 
1875 as a resident of Grant township, a farmer, age 37, born in 
Missouri; wife, Nancy J., age 33, born in Missouri; six children— 
Charles, 13, born in Missouri; Mary E., 11; John W., 9; Hester J., 5; 
Martha, 2; and Julia */,,, the last five being natives of Kansas. 

Downing’s ferry, run by J. M. Downing, apparently was the next 
one functioning at this point, being operated early in 1872. The 
first mention of this ferry we have located is the following: 

We learn that Mrs. Legore and her three sons, in returning from Man- 
hattan to her home on MclIntire creek, Pottawatomie county, on Monday 
night, lost three horses, under the following circumstances: They reached 
Downing’s ferry, on the Blue, at about 10 o’clock, and went down the hill 
pretty fast, the ferryman says. It is said the boat has no apron, and when 
the wheels struck its front beam, which was high from the ground, it was 
pushed out into the river by the concussion. The wagon on not rising into 
the boat dragged the horses back into the river, and they with the running 
gear, were carried under the ice by the current. The wagon box floating 
enabled the occupants to save their lives by jumping upon the ice.5® 

A subsequent issue of the above paper stated that but two horses 
were lost, and that there was but one of Mrs. Legore’s sons and a 
young man along at the time of the accident. 

In July, 1873, Mr. Downing presented his petition for a license 
to run a ferry on the Big Blue on the line between the farms of 
Joseph Hays and Charles Sturgeon.** His petition was granted 
and rates of toll fixed as follows: “Two horses and wagon, 25 
cents; each additional horse, 10 cents; one-horse buggy, 10 cents; 
single horse, 15 cents; loose cattle, 10 cents; foot passengers, 10 
cents.” *8 

In 1873 an effort was made to get a bridge across McIntire creek, 
in the immediate vicinity of Downing’s ferry. The following com- 
munication gives an idea of what one of the taxpayers thought of 
the proposition: 

85. Ibid., March 8, 1872. 


36. Ibid., January 26, 1872. 

$37. This location is on the SE% S. 24, T. 9, R. 7, and is shown in Historical Plat Book 
of Riley County, p. 64. 

38. Riley county dings, in The Nationalist, Manhatian, July 18, 
1873; Historical Plat Book “ ‘tilew County, p. 64. 
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SHALL THE BONDS BE VOTED? 


To the Voters of Blue Township: 

An attempt is to be made, on Monday, Sep. 8, to vote bonds to build a 
bridge over the lower crossing of McIntire’s creek for the benefit of Downing’s 
ferry. Movements are on foot to establish a ferry a few miles above, and 
another at the Rocky Ford mill, at points where depots on the M. & N. rail- 
road will be located—and when they are established Downing’s ferry will have 
to be abandoned, thus rendering the bridge utterly useless. 

If it was proposed to build the McIntire bridge where the main road up 
the Blue crosses the creek I would not object, for one would always be needed 
there, but it does seem foolish—or worse—to build one where it is certain 
to be speedily abandoned. The proposed bridge across Cedar is also needed, 
but the desire to secure it ought not to lead the voters to absolutely throw 
away a large sum. 

Let us then vote down this proposition and build bridges only where they 
are needed. And also insist that hereafter such bridge proposition stand on 
its own merits. Exsow. 39 


Another item about this time stated that Downing’s ferry would 
probably be moved to the old location of the Juniata ferry crossing. 

In 1875 a license was granted to A. Johnson to run a ferry at this 
point, the permit also fixing rates of ferriage. For some reason, not 
recorded in commissioners’ minutes, this license was canceled, and 
on the petition of Joseph Hays (or Hayes) the license was issued to 
him. This location is recorded as on lot 5, 8S. 24, T. 9, R. TE. Rates 
of toll were to be the same as prescribed for Mr. Johnson.“ 

Mr. Hays, apparently, was running the ferry as late as 1885, al- 
though no record of licenses issued to him for the years 1883 and 
1884 have been located. His license was dated April 13, 1885.*4 

M. E. Bush was the next operator in charge of this ferry, his li- 
cense being dated October 5, 1885. Ferriage rates allowed by the 
commissioners were: Four-horse team, 25 cents; two-horse team, 
20 cents; one-horse team, 15 cents; footman, 5 cents; cattle, per 
head, 5 cents.* 

Apparently the ferry was not running during the year 1886, at 
least no record was found of any license issued. The next year W. 
W. Graves obtained a permit, his license being dated April 11, 1887, 
and authorizing him to collect toll rates as heretofore established.** 

G. W. Sigman was next operator at this location, his license being 
dated April 9, 1888, with same privileges as were accorded the pre- 


89. The Nationalist, Manhattan, September 5, 1873. 

40. Ibid., April 23, 1875. 

41. Riley county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” v. 2, pp. 3, 51, 88, 114, 160, 199, 225, 402. 
42. Ibid., v. 2, p. 423. 

48. Ibid., p. 539. 
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vious year. Mr. Sigman had scarcely operated his ferry for three 
months when complaints were filed against him. On July 5, fol- 
lowing, a petition was presented to the county board, asking that 
Sigman’s license be revoked. The board listened to the sworn testi- 
mony of George Washington, D. A. White, G. W. Hill, Jacob 
Springer, Rude Springer, Frank White and a Mr. Ninch, all of which 
was against Mr. Sigman. The board laid the matter over to Sat- 
urday, July 7, 1888, the action at that time being set forth as fol- 
lows: 


The matter of revoking the ferry license of G. W. Sigman came up for 
hearing. The board had listened to the testimony on the day before of the 
parties who wanted the license revoked, and after hearing the sworn testimony 
of G. W. Sigman, the board decided to revoke the license of the said G. W. 
Sigman. And the board made an order revoking said license from and after 
the expiration of Saturday, July 7th, 1888.44 

M. F. Osburn received the next license for this location, which 
was dated October 1, 1888.*° 

Two more changes in operators are of record for 1889, the first 
license being issued to L. C. Wiley on January 11, and the last to 
Theodore DeNoyer, on October 16, who filed a $500 bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties, and was allowed to charge rates 
as heretofore fixed for this crossing.*® 

Unadilla, Pottawatomie county, was incorporated in 1858 by 
Arnold B. Watson, Lorenzo Westover, M. C. Keith, Ambrose Todd 
and 8. Newells, and was mentioned in early Gazetteers as late as 
1866-’67. In 1859 the legislature granted to Zach Curtis the right 
to establish a ferry across the Big Blue at this place, having a five- 
year privilege, with the right and power to land on either side of 
the river. He was required to furnish a bond for $2,000, with good 
and sufficient security, and collect ferriage rates as allowed by the 
county board. This act was to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. It received the approval of Gov. S. Medary on 
February 2, 1859.—Private Laws, Kansas, 1859, pp. 100, 101. 

Stockdale had the next ferry upstream. J. H. Callahan estab- 
lished a ferry near there in 1887, receiving his license from the 
county on April 11. While his license failed to state the location of 
the ferry, Everts’ Atlas of Kansas, page 84, indicates the ferry was 
located on the SE14 8. 33, T. 8, R. 7E, this being between five and 
six miles northwest of Rocky Ford by wagon road, and approxi- 

44. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 19, 86, 89. 


45. Ibid., v. 8, p. 49. 
46. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 77, 119. 
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mately two or three miles farther following the river. Callahan’s 
ferry was authorized to collect tolls as follows: Four-horse team, 25 
cents; two-horse team, 20 cents; one-horse team, 15 cents; one man 
and horse, 5 cents; loose cattle, per head, 5 cents; footman, 5 cents.*” 

Riley county records show that Callahan took out licenses for the 
years 1888, 1890, and the last in 1896.** 

A ferry was operated for a time at the town of Garrison, Potta- 
watomie county. This crossing was about eight miles by river above 
Stockdale, and a little shorter by road. The village dates back to 
territorial days, Dr. J. P. Root introducing a bill in the council 
during the session of the legislature of 1858 for its incorporation. No 
mention of ferry licenses for this location has been found, but a ferry 
is indicated on a plat of the county, located on the NW S. 7, T. 8, 
R. 8E., the west landing being on land owned in 1881 by R. G. 
Allen.*® 

Apparently other ferries operated at or near Garrison at different 
times. Under the head of “Garrison Locals” the Randolph Echo of 
May 2, 1883, printed the follow'ng: “The ferry boat recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Webber is now in sod running order.” 

Randolph, about five and one-half miles by road and a mile 
farther by river, had the next ferry. This ferry was different from 
any other on the river, inasmuch as it was a community affair instead 
of a private one. The charter, as filed with the secretary of state, 
was as follows: 

RanpotPH Ferry 


We, the citizens of the town of Randolph in Riley county, Kansas, assembled 
on this 3d day of June, 1878, do organize ourselves into a ferry corporation 
to be known as the Randolph Ferry Company, for the purpose of legally 
holding any real estate or other property that may come into its possession 
for the use of said company. 

The place in which all of its business shall be transacted shall be in the 
town of Randolph, Riley county, and state of Kansas. 

The term for which said corporation is to exist shall be for (20) years. 

The number of trustees of said corporation shall be five, to be elected an- 
nually by ballot, on the first-Tuesday after the first Monday in April each 
year. 

At a meeting of said company held in the said town of Randolph on the 
third day of June, 1878, the following-named trustees were duly elected: 
Milton Foreman, John Chelander, John W. Nelson, Axel Axelson and Wm. 
Pierson. The residence of said trustees is in Randolph, Riley county, Kansas. 


47. Ibid., v. 2, p. 540. 
48. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 19, 90, 170, 496. 
49. Council Journal, 1858, p. 88; Historical Plat Book of Riley County, p. 55. 
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The capital stock of said company shall be five hundred dollars, to be 
divided into one hundred shares of five dollars each. 

The aforesaid company was organized for the purpose of operating a ferry 
across the Big Blue river, at or as near as possible or practical to the said 
town of Randolph. 

Signatures of five members of said company. A. WIKANDER, 

Joun W. NELson, 
Mrizs Ree, 
Joun F. Beckman, 
C. A. CHAPMAN. 
State of Kansas, t ss 
Riley county, 

Be it remembered that on this 8th day of January, 1879, before me a notary 
public, in and for said county and state aforesaid, came A. Wikander, John 
W. Nelson, Miles Reed, John F. Beckman and C. A. Chapman, to me per- 
sonally known to be the same persons whose names are affixed to the fore- 
going instrument of writing, and duly they acknowledged the same. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my notary 
seal on the day and year last above written. 

[Seal] Wm. Condray, Notary Public. 
Filed with the secretary of state, January 24, 1879.5° 

While the foregoing charter mentions no specific location for the 
ferry, it is more than likely it was located on the SW 8. 12, T. 7, 
R. 7E., as the Historical Plat Book of Riley County, page 73, shows 
a ferry for Randolph located at that point. Whether the community 
ferry was a going concern or not we have not discovered. However, 
on November 12, 1881, the ferry seemed to have passed into other 
hands, for Elijah Holden was granted a license for a ferry near the 
town where the public road leading from Randolph to Olsburg 
crosses the river.5 The next license, dated April 8, 1884, went to 
Elijah Holden and Joseph Hays.*? In 1885 and 1886 it went to 
Mr. Holden, the ferry being located between sections 12 and 13, T. 
7, R. 6, ferriage rates for 1886 being as follows: Footmen, 5 cents 
each; man and horse, 10 cents; two-horse team, 20 cents; loose 
cattle, per head, 5 cents.®* 

Holden’s connection with this ferry apparently ended in 1887." 

On July 8, 1887, Peter Jacobson was granted a license for a ferry 
at this location, being allowed to charge the same rates as accorded 
to Holden.® In 1888 the license was issued to N. S. Bergman. It 
is probable this ferry was discontinued after 1888, as no further 
50. Corporations, v. 9, pp. 310, $11. 

51. Riley county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” v. 2, p. 233. 
52. Ibid., v. 2, p. 845. 
53. Ibid., v. 2, pp. 401, 446. 

Ibid., v. 2, p. 589. 


54. 
55. Ibid., v. 2, p. 586. 
56. Ibid., v. 3, p. 44. 
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mention of Randolph ferry matters is recorded in the commissioners’ 
proceedings until July 6, 1903, the year of the big flood, when an 
entry in the record recites: 

The board agreed to make a donation of $200 for the erection of a ferry- 
boat to be located over the Big Blue at Randolph, and further agreed to pay 
the sum of $15 per month for the running of the same after February 1, 1904, 
until such time as the bridge can be constructed and ready for travel.57 

A move for a bridge at Randolph was started during the summer 
of 1889. Bonds had been voted, materials ordered for the structure, 
and work commenced that fall. A neighboring community paper, 
which evidently had not kept posted on the situation, printed the 
following: 

Report reaches us that the bridge company to whom the Randolph bridge 
contract was awarded will not accept the Jackson township bonds for security. 
The reason for this we do not know and it may be a rumor. However, their 
time is rapidly passing and no move is being made to build the bridge— 
Olsburg News-Letter, September, 1889. 

This item called forth the following reply from the Randolph 
Enterprise, of October 4, 1889: “This is somewhat of a surprise to 
the people of Randolph and vicinity, as one carload of material is 
here and work has been commenced. It will be quite a difficult task 
to make us believe that we are not going to have a bridge.” 

Construction was pushed that winter, the Randolph Enterprise 
of January 23, 1890, reporting that work was going ahead nicely— 
the ice on the river facilitating the work. This bridge was com- 
pleted and thrown open for travel about the first of May, 1890, 
served the community for a number of years, until it was so dam- 
aged by floods and the passing years that it had to be replaced.™® 

Mariadahl, between three and four miles by land and about twice 
that distance by river above Randolph, had the next ferry. This 
was being operated early in the spring of 1883, perhaps earlier. The 
first mention we have located is the following item from the Ran- 
dolph Echo, of March 7, 1883: 

One of our esteemed fellow citizens and an ex-captain of the Garrison 
ferry boat had a slight unpleasantness last week. The difficulty growing out 
of a settlement of accounts. It seemed there was a small balance due from our 
citizen, but the question was, who was entitled to receive this money, the 
owner of the boat or the ex-captain, part of it belonging to the former and 
part to the latter. 


The late commander concluded he would take his share in meat, and 
wrapped his mouth around our citizen’s nose. This plan of adjusting accounts 


57. Ibid., v. 4, p. 286. 
58. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 868, 494; Randolph Echo, March 18, May 1, 1890. 
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has failed in this instance to give satisfaction. The said captain hasn’t been 
seen around to any considerable extent since. He bites like a beast. 

Another mention of the ferry by the same authority, about a 
month later says: “George Sender is tending the ferry here and 
the traveling public can now be accommodated.” 

A petition for a ferry at or near Mariadahl was presented to the 
Riley county commissioners in April, 1885, by E. Kallberg and 
others, praying that Kallberg be granted a license to run a ferry. 
Kallberg was granted a license upon his promise to furnish a good 
and satisfactory bond, and was to be allowed to charge the same 
rate of toll as the Holden ferry was charging. At the July, 1885, 
meeting of the county commissioners, this license was revoked as 
the said Kallberg failed to file a bond. It was ordered that the part 
of the minutes of the April meeting granting license privileges to 
Kallberg be stricken from the journal.®® 

On July 8, 1885, Peter Nelson applied for and was granted a li- 
cense for a ferry at or near 8S. 5, T. 7, R. 7. This location is vir- 
tually at the village of Mariadahl. In 1887 he also was given a 
license.© 

A ferry at Mariadahl is shown in Everts’ Atlas of Kansas, p. 84, 
as located on the SE S. 32, T. 6, R. 7. 

Riley county “Commissioners’ Journal,” volume 4, pages 295, 
297 and 308, recite that in 1906 an effort was made to secure a 
bridge for Mariadahl for the convenience of residents on the Potta- 
watomie county side of the river. Riley county commissioners 
were willing to put up $1,500 towards the project. Evidently this 
amount was not deemed sufficient to induce township officials in 
either county to enter into any contract work, and at the October 
meeting of the county board this offer was rescinded. 

Cleburne, about three and one-half miles above Mariadah! by land 
and about four miles by the Blue, had the next crossing. On October 
4, 1886, Magnus Vilander was granted a license to operate a ferry 
at a point about eighty rods south of where the center line running 
east and west of S. 15, T. 6, R. 7, crosses the Big Blue river. The 
county board prescribed a scale of ferriage charges, but the records 
do not give the particulars.“ Vilander also received licenses for 
1887 and 1888, which apparently were his last. A bridge was under 
construction at Cleburne in 1890. During the flood of 1903 an 
emergency ferry was put in operation there, but details are lacking. 

59. Riley county, ‘“Commissioners’ Journal,”’ v. 2, p. 402. 


60. Ibid., v. 2, pp. 411, 589. 
61. Ibid., v. 2, p. 476. 
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On July 3, 1867, a charter affecting Marshall county was taken 
out by a company known as the Western Bridge and Ferry Com- 
pany, the incorporators being Rufus R. Edwards, Joseph R. Staley, 
Thomas W. Waterson and Jerome D. Brumbaugh. The com- 
pany’s headquarters was located at Marysville, and the capital 
stock of the enterprise was $50,000, with shares at $50 each. The 
company’s object was to build bridges over the Blue river from the 
point where the south line of the Oto Indian reservation crossed the 
Blue to a point southward where the township line between town- 
ships five and six crosses the river, this being the southern boundary 
line of Marshall county. The corporation also was granted the 
privilege to build and maintain bridges on the Little Blue from the 
point where the north line of Washington county crosses that river to 
the mouth of the stream, or its confluence with the Big Blue. The 
charter also desired exclusive privilege to build and maintain ferries 
between the points above named. This document was filed with the 
secretary of state July 6, 1867.6 Further history of this project 
has not been located. 

A ferry at the town of Merrimac, Marshall county, is shown on 
a plat of that town surveyed in 1858 and filed with the United 
States land office at Ogden. John P. Hatterscheidt, of Leavenworth, 
was president of the Merrimac Town Company, and O. P. Barbour, 
secretary. This townsite was located at the junction of the Black 
Vermillion and Big Blue, about one and one-half miles north of the 
Pottawatomie-Marshall county boundary, and approximately thir- 
teen miles up river from Randolph, Riley county. No further his- 
tory of this ferry has been located. 

Irving, about three and one-half miles north of old Merrimac, had 
the next crossing, known as Shipp’s ferry. The legislature of 1859 
passed an act granting to James W. and William E. Shipp the right 
to establish a ferry on S. 18, T. 5, R. 7, with exclusive authority to 
land on either side of the Big Blue for one mile up and one mile 
down from said point. They were to keep a good boat or boats at 
the ferry sufficient to accommodate the traveling public. They were 
to pay the usual tax to the county for this privilege, and the county 
commissioners were to prescribe ferriage charges not less than the 
rates usually charged at ferries. This act was approved by Gov. 
Samuel Medary and was to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage.®* 


62. Corporations, v. 1, p. 357. 
68. Printed plat in possession of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


64. Private Laws, Kansas, 1859, pp. 100, 101. 
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The Shipp brothers, Ambrose, Easton, Martin and James, settled 
on the south side of the Blue in what is now Blue Rapids township 
in 1857, not far from Irving of the present time. The following 
year A. Barry, representative from Riley county, introduced a 
bill—No. 331—in the house of representatives, to incorporate the 
Shipsport Town Company. James and W. E. Shipp and Geo. W. 
Brown were the incorporators. The bill also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a ferry, which was to be located between the mouth of 
the Little Blue and the mouth of the Black Vermillion, in S. 18, T. 
5, R. 7E., the same location as the ferry incorporated in 1859. 
House Bill No. 5, also introduced by Mr. Barry, likewise provided 
for a ferry for Marshall county. 

No official record of a ferry at Blue Rapids has been located, 
although one may have been run temporarily, as the following item 
from the Blue Rapids Times of May 17, 1877, indicates: “Orville 
Cooley launched a boat on the billowy Blue this week. It was 
demanded in the interest of commerce and agriculture.” 

A pontoon bridge across the Blue at the Rapids served the needs 
of the public during the summer of 1870. This, however, was swept 
away during a flood late in October following. A neighboring town’s 
newspaper, describing conditions at this place shortly after, said: 
“Since the pontoon bridge has been carried away at the Rapids, foot 
passengers are carried over in a row boat. A cable ferry is con- 
templated.” ®& 

Marshall county is especially rich in historical associations. 
Through this section, in territory included in townships two and 
three, the vanguard of Oregon pioneers under Marcus Whitman and 
others passed during the 1830s, marking a route known for many 
years as the Oregon trail. Fremont passed through this section in 
1842, while searching out a route for a railroad to the west, and 
mentions passing a train or two of emigrants bound for Oregon. 
The great Mormon exodus of 1847 also passed through the county, 
opening a road while on their way to Utah. In 1847 and 1848 these 
pilgrims rolled along this highway by the thousands, the throng 
being increased by tens of thousands in 1849, when the immense 
army of gold seekers started on their way to California. This 
travel had scarcely begun to lag when it received new impetus in 
the year 1858 through the discovery of gold in western Kansas in 


65. Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Report 1877-1878, p. 298; House Journal, 1858, 
Pp. 198. 


66. House Journal, 1858, pp. 23, 67, 306. 
67. Waterville Telegraph, September 30, November 4, 1870. 
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the Pike’s Peak region. There was no let-up during the days of the 
Pony Express and the Overland Stage, and not until the era of 
railroad building, which followed closely on the termination of the 
Civil War, was there any perceptible slump in travel going west. 

Independence crossing was the earliest established on the Big 
Blue, the name no doubt attaching from the large numbers of Mor- 
mons from Independence, Mo., who crossed the river here on their 
memorable trek to the west. All the early traffic through this sec- 
tion crossed the river here, the travelers no doubt being obliged to 
build their own ferry boats when the river could not be forded. In 
1849 Francis J. Marshall established a ferry at this point, having 
first received permission from the Indian agent to establish a trading 
house, and authority from the military authorities at Fort Leaven- 
worth to put in ferry boats also. This crossing is described as being 
on S. 30 or 31, T. 3, R. 7E., being about five and one-half miles 
south of present Marysville, and about one-half mile south of 
Shroyer.®* There was a ford close to this point, but it was passable 
only when the water in the river was low. Edwin Bryant accom- 
panied an Oregon and California party over this route in May, 1846. 
The Blue was at flood stage, and his party being anxious to proceed 
without delay, they set to work to build their own ferry boats, 
fashioning two dugouts each twenty-five feet long from cottonwood 
logs about three and one-half or four feet in diameter. These 
immense canoes were fastened together with a framework that al- 
lowed the wheels of the wagons to fit into them. The ferryboat 
being completed, the craft was launched, ropes fastened to each end 
and floated down stream to the point of embarkation. As fast as the 
boat was loaded men on the opposite side of the river pulled the 
ferryboat across, this mode of transportation being kept up until 
everything was taken across. On account of the rapidity of the 
current, and the great weight of the wagons, much difficulty was 
experienced. “One of the canoes was swamped on the western side 
in drawing the third wagon from it. The damage, however, was soon 
repaired and the work resumed. Nine wagons and their contents 
were safely ferried over during the afternoon.” . . . The next 
day “the business of ferrying was resumed at an early hour, and con- 
tinued with vigor until nine o’clock at night, all the wagons, oxen, 
and horses were safely landed on the western bank of the river, 
where our corral was formed.” ® 


68. Ibid., April 15, 1870; Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Report 1877-1878, pp. 
2956, 296. 


69. Bryant, What I Saw in California, pp. 62-65. 
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The Independence crossing was also known as the “lower cross- 
ing.” Marshall did a flourishing business here up to about 1853. 7° 

In 1849 Lieut. Howard Stansbury, surveying the route from Fort 
Leavenworth to Great Salt Lake, located a more practicable cross- 
ing on the Blue, about six miles above the Independence crossing. 
The government opened a road to this place in 1850, and by 1851 
and 1852 this upper road and crossing became the favorite one with 
the traveling public. Here early in 1851 Marshall established his 
second ferry, built a blacksmith shop, erected a store building and 
established a store, carrying on a thriving business up to 1853, 
travel up to this time being divided between his two ferries. The 
ferry at this new location was situated about 100 yards below where 
a bridge later spanned the river, while his trading houses were about 
the same distance above the bridge location. Mr. John G. Ellen- 
becker, of Marysville, in a letter to the author, says the ferry “was 
about thirty rods above the present old bridge and sixty rods above 
the ford in 8. 29, T. 2, R. 7E.” Marshall’s store was as convenient 
for the Otos and Pawnees as it was for emigrants to the west, and 
many a dollar of the red man’s money was spent at Marshall’s for 
ammunition, whisky, red flannel, bright-colored calicoes, and other 
essentials to Indian life. Marshall spent his winters at his home in 
Missouri, coming out to the Blue in early spring and operating his 
ferries and trading business during the period of California emigra- 
tion. Only an eye witness can have any idea of the magnitude of 
the travel at this time, or any conception of the stirring scenes and 
incidents transpiring in the vicinity of Marshall’s during those 
eventful years. A traveler starting out from St. Joseph in the 
spring of 1852 said there were thousands of people there awaiting 
their turn in crossing. The throng was so great that Marshall would 
cross only wagons and people, compelling owners to swim their 
stock or ford the river. His ferry boat accommodated three wagons 
at a time, for which, up to 1852, he charged $5 a wagon, his rate 
this year being $3 each. Fording stock was something of a risk at 
times. Cholera had broken out along the road at this time, probably 
having been brought by emigrants from the Missouri river boats. 
A number of victims of this scourge had been buried this spring 
in the vicinity of Marshall’s. 

A California emigrant who reached Marshall’s in mid-May, 1852, 
wrote: 


_ 70. F. G. Adams, in Marshall County News, Marysville, February 22, 1873; Andreas, 
History of Kansas, p. 914. 
.. . os County News, Marysville, February 22, 1878; Andreas, History of Kansas, 
Pp. , . 
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Upon the banks of this river is a post office, carried on, I believe, by private 
enterprise. There is also a store, groceries, and many articles whereby a per- 
son can refit if he is out of such articles that’s necessary for the journey. The 
Big Blue river is quite a stream of water and when it is high has to be ferried. 
At the time of our crossing the water had fallen so as to be fordable. Al- 
though a cold and wet morning the boys took to water like young ducks. The 
ferry charges are $3 per wagon for crossing. At this point the traveler begins 
to learn the reality of high prices, especially if he notices the diminution in 
the weight of his pocketbook from time to time as he has to use it. There 
are Many new made graves upon the banks of this river, perhaps fifteen. We 
overtook a large train at the ferry. They have near 100 passengers and have 
lost (we have been informed) ten or fifteen. Put in wood and water and 
pushed out into the open prairie, and near good grass. . . .72 

Marshall was sole operator and owner of his ferry up to 1854, 
when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was signed. The next year he took 
a partner, one Albert G. Woodward, and applied to the territorial 
legislature for a charter, which was granted. This act authorized 
them to establish and maintain a ferry across the Big Blue at the 
crossing of the great military road leading from Fort Leavenworth 
to Forts Kearney and Laramie, and also a ferry at the crossing of 
the Independence and California road across the Blue, with special 
privileges from the south line of the Oto Indian reservation to a 
point one mile below the crossing of the Independence road.”* 

Marshall’s ferry charter gave him a monopoly on the business 
along this most widely traveled route. In 1856 he was operating 
both ferries, and his license granted by county commissioners sitting 
at Palermo on June 2, that year, prescribed the following schedule 
of rates for his two ferries: Loaded wagon and team, $3; empty 
wagon and team, $1.50; carriage and two horses, $2; loose stock, 
per head, 25 cents. 

These rates were materially reduced this year by the commis- 
sioners, the new schedule being: Crossing a loaded wagon, $1.50; 
man and horse, 50 cents; footman, 25 cents; all stock at 25 cents 
per head.”* 

In 1859 Marshall paid a tax of $25 for his ferry license, and the 
commissioners on March 22 established the following rates: Four- 
horse team and wagon, $1; two-horse team and wagon, 50 cents; 
man and horse, 15 cents; footman, 5 cents. 

The above figures were again reduced by the commissioners at a 
meeting held June 4, following: Two-horse wagon, 50 cents; four- 
horse wagon, 75 cents; six-horse wagon, $1; loose cattle, per head, 

72. Copy of manuscript of John H. Clark, in possession of author. 


73. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 777. 
74. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 918. 
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10 cents; hogs and sheep, 5 cents per head; footman, 5 cents; man 
and horse, 30 cents. 

On January 21, 1860, a new schedule affecting all ferries operat- 
ing in the county went into effect and established the following as 
the legal rates: 

One yoke of cattle and wagon, $1; two yokes of cattle and wagon, $1.20; 
three yokes of cattle and wagon, $1.65; four yokes of cattle and wagon, $2; 
five yokes of cattle and wagon, $2.25; six yokes of cattle and wagon, $2.50; 
two horses and wagon, $1; four horses and wagon, $1.50; six horses and wagon, 
$2.50; loose animals, per head, 12% cents; horse and rider, 25 cents; horse 
and buggy, 50 cents; freight, per cwt., 3 cents. 

By 1862 there must have been a demand for lower ferry charges, 
for at the January meeting of the county commissioners rates were 
again revised, this time downward, as follows: 

For United States mail coach, 40 cents; two yoke of cattle and wagon, 75 
cents; four yoke of cattle and wagon, $1.25; six yoke of cattle and wagon, 
$1.50; two horses and wagon, 50 cents; four horses and wagon, 75 cents; loose 
cattle, per head, 5 cents; horse and rider, 10 cents; footman, 5 cents. 

Marshall was connected with the ferry business until about 1858, 
when he joined a party of gold seekers and set out for the Pike’s 
Peak region, leaving his brother-in-law, Henry D. Williams, in 
charge of his trading house and ferry. After the Leavenworth and 
Pike’s Peak Express route was moved north from the Kaw Valley 
to the old Oregon-California trail which ran through Marysville, 
Mr. Williams was made a division superintendent of the line.” 
Williams, a native of Missouri, was twenty years old in 1860. 

The town of Marysville had been laid out by Marshall in 1855, 
and the territorial legislature that year passed an act incorporating 
the Marysville Town Company. Franklin G. Adams, a resident of 
Marshall county in the early 1870's, gives this description of early 
Marysville and Marshall’s ferry: 

During the Pike’s Peak rush in 1859, Marysville was a lively place. Early 
in the spring the ferry was thronged with travelers to the gold regions. Later 
these travelers began to return. Thousands started back, without ever reach- 
ing the mountains. Supplies they had bought to take along with them were 
sold and almost given away at Marysville and elsewhere. At the ferry this 
spring a tragedy occurred. Several hundred returning Pike’s Peakers had 
gathered on the west side of the river. Incensed at everybody who had profited 
by what had proven their misfortune, they charged that General Marshall, the 
owner of the ferry, had been one of the leading instruments in circulating the 
fabulous accounts of the riches of the Colorado mines. He had, they said, 
done it in order to make traffic at his ferry and at his town. They therefore 


75. Colorado Magazine, Denver, v. 8, p. 282. 
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resolved that, as he had made money enough out of them as they went west, 
they had a moral right to free ferriage in returning. A part of them took 
possession of the boat, arresting and confining the ferryman. Word came of 
the fact to Henry Williams, brother-in-law of Marshall, in whose control the 
ferry had been left. Hastening to the boat, he demanded that it should be 
given up. His demand being resisted, he deliberately shot and killed two of 
the usurpers, when the others quickly abandoned the boat. Lawful ferriage 
was thereafter paid. Williams was indicted for the killing, but was not con- 
victed.76 


Marshall, in a letter to J. S. Magill, of Marysville, written during 
the summer of 1895, about four months before his death at Denver, 
November 23, 1895, gives the following account of the establish- 
ment of his trading house and ferry: 


‘In the early settlement of Kansas, it is to be remembered, I established a 
trading post at the government crossing of the Big Blue river on the road 
leading to the great west, over which went all the travel starting from Fort 
Leavenworth and all other points below old Fort Kearney on the Missouri 
river to new Fort Kearney, Fort Laramie and all the Indian country, Utah, 
Oregon, Washington and the great emigration to California, which meant at 
least five thousand to ten thousand people a day from April to July. Over 
this route went the great Pony Express enterprise to California, which the 
country now knows partially led to the building of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Most of the time the river could be forded, but often for six weeks at a time 
it could not be crossed except by means of the ferry. This was one of the 
greatest thoroughfares which the country has ever known. 

I applied to the Indian agent for the privilege of establishing a ferry and 
trading post at the point where Marysville now stands. It was in the Indian 
country, and there was no particular agent having jurisdiction over this part 
of the Indian lands. He informed me that it was the battleground of the 
different tribes when at war with each other, hence a dangerous place for the 
establishment of a trading post, as I proposed. 

I then applied to Major Ogden, the quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, 
for a contract with the government to put in boats, build ware- and store- 
houses and to supply troops returning from the western forts in the winter 
time, and he protested that on account of its dangerous proximity to the 
ground described such an establishment might not last long without military 
protection. I expressed myself, however, as willing to arrange for my own 
protection, to which he afterward gave his consent. On securing his permission, 
I proceeded at once, bought a piece of artillery, mounted it, loaded my wagons 
and was on my way to the Big Blue crossing at the point referred to within 
twenty-four hours after my contract with the government. This arrangement 
was universally concurred in by the officers at Fort Leavenworth. Colonel 
Sumner, who then commanded the Second dragoons and who afterwards com- 
manded a division in the late war, and Lieutenant Stuart, who was his 
quartermaster on expeditions into the Indian country in the spring and sum- 
mer and afterwards known as the rebel General Stuart, of the Black Horse 
cavalry, on returning late in the fall crossed at this point, always required 


76. Marshall County News, Marysville, March 1, 1873. 
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supplies for his soldiers and horses, knew of the facts in connection with my 
enterprise, and I had their hearty codperation. . In 1851 the Big Blue 
river rose to the top of its banks, and perhaps this fact had something to do 
with the facility with which I secured permission from the government officers 
to carry out my plans for establishing a ferry, etc.77 


Mrs. Forter in her history gives additional history of Marshall: 


F. J. Marshall established a ferry at that point and for a time the place 
was known as Marshall’s ferry. Business thrived and Marshall brought his 
wife, Mary Williams Marshall, to live here and named the place Marysville 
in her honor. It will be recalled that in his letter to Judge Magill, Marshall 
says, “There were five to ten thousand people at this point daily.” A careful 
research shows that about seventy-five thousand people traversed this county 
and crossed the Blue river either at the lower crossing or at the crossing here, 
from 1846 to 1856. So it is safe to say Marysville has never had an equal 
number of inhabitants since that time. 


Horace Greeley mentions an incident that occurred at this ferry 
in 1859. Writing from Manhattan under date of May 24, he said: 


. . Let me close with an incident which is currently reported through- 
out this region as having recently taken place at a crossing of the Big Blue, 
known as Marysville (of course not the Marysville of Bull creek), some sixty 
miles north of this place. 

A party of disheartened gold seekers, it is said, were returning from the 
plains, and came to this ferry, which they insisted on crossing without payment, 
saying they had no money. The ferrymen refused to take them over until 
paid (another account says he asked them an exorbitant price) when they 
attempted to take the boat and put themselves across—whereupon he drew 
his revolver, they drawing almost at the same instant. He was, of course, 
riddled with balls, and fell dead, but not until he had either killed or severely 
wounded five of his assailants.78 


Marysville was the most important point on the old Oregon- 
California road in Kansas after leaving the Missouri river. It was 
the starting point as well as the terminus of a number of roads. 
The legislature of 1855 established the first territorial road to this 
place, which started from a point opposite St. Joseph, Mo., to the 
town of Richmond, on the Great Nemaha, thence to the town of 
Woodson on the Vermillion, and on to Marysville. Another ran 
from Marysville to Council Grove.*® The military road from Fort 
Leavenworth to Fort Laramie, as far as Marysville, and passing 
through the counties of Leavenworth, Atchison, Brown, Nemaha, 
and Marshall, was declared a territorial road.*1 Another ran from 

71. Extracta from letter of Francie J. Marshall to J. 8. of the Marshall 


Magill, secretary 
County Old Settlers’ Pioneer dated Denver, July 22, 1895, and published in 
Forter’s History of Marshall County, | pp. 65, 66. 


78. Greeley, An Overland Journey, p. 59. 
79. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 957. 
80. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 178. 

81. Ibid., p. 174. 
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Marysville by way of Richmond, or the geographical center of 
Nemaha county, thence to Claytonville on secs. 15 and 22, T. 3, 
R. 17, in Brown county, thence to Troy, Wathena, and Roseport, 
opposite St. Joseph.8? In 1859 a road was laid out from Elwood to 
Marysville by way of Wathena;** another started from the Blue 
river, running west on the First Standard Parallel to the Republican 
river ;** another, running from Elwood, up Peter’s creek, by way of 
Troy, Lewis’ crossing of Wolf river, Highland, Hiawatha, Seneca 
and Marysville was declared a territorial road;** another, estab- 
lished in 1861, ran from Marysville to New Hope, via Washington ;** 
another ran from Atchison, via Kennekuk and Granada to Seneca, 
thence by one branch to Marysville, and, by another branch via Ash 
Point, Guittard and Oketo, to the Nebraska line; ** another ran 
from Marysville, by way of St. George to Wabaunsee; ** another 
ran from Fort Leavenworth to Marysville, by way of Holton and 
Nottingham ; ®* another ran from Marysville via Washington, thence 
by a westerly course up Mill creek to some practicable point on the 
Republican river.” The legislature of 1863 passed an act declaring 
the road leading from Seneca, on the township line west to S. 36, T. 
3, R. 7E., thence west by north to Marysville, to intersect the in- 
corporated limits of Marysville on the east of Broadway street in 
that town, thence west to the most suitable point for a bridge across 
the Blue river, thence to follow the old military road to 8S. 2, T. 2, 
R. 5E., in Washington county, thence to follow the old military 
road to the north line of the state of Kansas, be made a state road.™! 

The next ferry location on the Big Blue was at Oketo, close to 
the Oto Indian reservation, this being about ten miles above 
Marysville by the river and about two miles less by land. The 
legislature of 1859 passed an act granting to Henry W. Poor, V. C. 
Poor and Robert M. Smith the right to keep a ferry at this town 
for a period of ten years, having exclusive rights from the north 
line of 8. 14, T. 1, R. 7, to the south line of S. 26, T. 1, R. 7, including 
three miles up and down the river. Ferriage rates were to be fixed 

82. Ibid., p. 179. 

88. Ibid., 1859, p. 584. 

84. Ibid., p. 585. 

85. Ibid., p. 593. 

86. Ibid., 1861, p. 248. 

87. Ibid., p. 248. 

88. Ibid., p. 248. 

89. Ibid., p. 247. 


90. Ibid., 1865, p. 243. 
91. Ibid., 1868, p. 86. 
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by the county. This act was approved by Gov. 8. Medary February 
10, 1859, and became effective from and after its passage.®” 

The following is the earliest mention of this ferry we have located: 

A company, known as Poor, Whitehead and others, have built a ferryboat 
and laid out a town some ten miles above here, on the Blue, and have located 
a road from that point east, intersecting the military road at Ash Point, and 
are directing emigrants by their ferry, telling them it is twenty-five to thirty 
miles nearer than by the old road. Moses Blanchett, one of the principal men 
of Ash Point, was directing traffic right straight on the old road, which con- 
flicted with the interest of those living upon the new road. 

Last Wednesday a body of armed men arrived at Ash Point from the new 
road, and informed Blanchett that he must either quit working on the road 
or they would clean him out; and commenced pulling coats and making other 
fighting demonstrations. Blanchett then procured a shot gun and returned 
to the store where the mob was collected, when he was informed by them he 
must quit working for the old road or leave the country. Blanchett told 
them he should do as he pleased, when Wilson, with his coat off, approached 
him, and Blanchett told him to keep off, or he would shoot him. “Shoot and 
be d——d,” was the reply, and Blanchett discharged the gun at him, the shot 
entering his breast and killing him instantly. Blanchett then fled and was 
pursued the next day by a large party who intended to hang him on the first 
tree if overtaken.93 

Frank A. Root, in his Overland Stage to California mentions this 
ferry. He says that the Holladay stages, which previously had run 
via Guittard’s station through Marysville, were, in the fall of 1862, 
run over a “cut-off” Holladay had built from Guittard’s, via Oketo. 
This road was known as the “Oketo cut-off,” and was laid out by 
Holladay to spite Marysville. About the middle of October, 1862, 
stages began running over the “cut-off” in spite of anything Marys- 
ville people could do about it. Holladay evidently had first secured 
permission from the Post Office Department to change the stage 
route to the new road on which he and other interested parties had 
expended a lot of money. He had a suitable ferry boat built for 
crossing the river during periods of high water; and had put in 
bridges and culverts over small streams and ravines. Naturally 
Marysville was indignant at the change. The town had been getting 
mail three times a week by stage. For a month afterwards they 
were almost without service. Then a man was hired to bring it from 
Guittard’s by horseback three times a week. A petition to the 
Post Office Department asking for a daily service by coach brought 
a reply cutting the service to a semi-weekly delivery by horseback. 
A second petition was sent, when service was cut down to once a 


92. Private Laws, Kansas, 1859, p. 114. 
98. Marysville Platform, copied in Kansas State Record, Topeka, June 2, 1860. 
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month. A third petition was forwarded after which service was 
discontinued. For some time after that mail was forwarded by 
oxteam and freight train from Guittard’s to its destination. Finally 
Marysville hired a man to carry it regularly between the two points. 
Missouri river papers from St. Joseph, Leavenworth and Kansas 
City were often a month old when received at Marysville. Marys- 
ville, however, got even for this injustice. During a flood in the 
Blue the ferryboat at Oketo was cut loose during the night and 
floated away, causing considerable annoyance and delay in the 
operation of the stage line. Later, parties unknown during the night 
dug a ditch across the cut-off road, and tore up a stone crossing in 
a bad slough. That night the west bound stage came along, and 
the driver not seeing the ditch in the dark, drove into it, the severe 
jolting that ensued throwing him off the seat and to the ground. A 
general of the United States army was a passenger at the time and 
received a good shaking up. He asked the cause of this sudden stop 
and the driver explained it was probably on account of the ill feeling 
of Marysville for Holladay. The general at once wrote to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Leavenworth for troops to protect the over- 
land mail line and stage company’s property. A few days later a 
detachment of the Third Wisconsin cavalry was sent out, making 
its headquarters at Marysville, after which time further trouble 
ceased. The cut-off was abandoned after about four and one-half 
month’s use and the stages again ran through Marysville on March 
4, 1863.% 

Mr. John G. Ellenbecker, of Marysville, furnishes the following 
regarding the Oketo ferry: 

The Oketo cut-off was laid out in 1861 and 1862 by Ben Holladay, and his 
agents, no doubt, put in a ferry at old Oketo, one-half mile south of the 
present Oketo, in 1860 or 1861, and provisions were made to cross the stages 
over the Big Blue at that place especially during high water. There was, 
however, a good ford there. This point was located in 8. 14, T. 1, R. 7E. 
Since Whitehead was in the employ of Holladay, no doubt the ferry company 
you speak of—Poor, Whitehead & Co.—were the employes of Holladay. That 
Poor was Val Poor who came to the Oketo country in 1857. So no doubt the 
first ferry at Oketo was started by October, 1862, when Holladay’s coaches 
began to travel the Oketo cut-off. 

The best living witness I could find at Oketo lately was Oscar De Lair. 
He said he came to Oketo in 1866; thought the ferry was then running and 
ran till the summer of 1867. 


This was the northernmost ferry on the Big Blue river in Kansas. 


94. Root and Connelley, Overland Stage to California, pp. 200, 519-528. 
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A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the 
Kansas Situation, 1856-1857 


The Letters of Lieut. Col. A. J. Hoole, C. S. A——Concluded 
Edited by Wmu1am Sranuey Hooie 


My Dear Sister Douglas, K. T., Nov. the 2nd., 1856 


T IS quite true there is very little of interest to write that I can 

think of at present, but perhaps I may be able to fill a couple 

of pages. . . . I know you are always glad to hear from us, so’ I 

have endeavoured always to write to some one every week since I 
left home. 

I guess you wish me to say something about myself, &c. Well, 
my health is still improving. I thought I was taking the rheuma- 
tism, but it has got well, and I suppose it was nothing more than 
taking cold in my shoulder while at Lecompton, by lying with it 
near a window where a pane of glass was out. I am quite well of it 
now. I am quite well at this time, but after eating, whether I eat 
much or little, I feel a choking sensation in my chest which some- 
times turns me sick for a few minutes. . . . The Dr. advised 
me yesterday to get some whiskey, and make me some bitters, but I 
would have to give 75¢ or $1 for a bottle full, and I dislike to spend 
so much money. Moreover, I don’t like the idea of buying liquor 
anyhow. I am one of the few men in this Ter. who do not drink. 

I have been making a bedstead and doing other work, trying to 
fix up the house, and other things comfortably for the winter. I 
tell you, we look quite stylish with our new bedstead (a teaster, at 
that) and the curtain all round. We intend to make us a mattress 
this week. We have the tick already made & a hackle ready for the 
hackling shucks. So you see we will soon be very comfortably fixed. 
Betsie has quilted a quilt, and we have two thick comforts besides. 

Our purse is getting low, but I still think we will have enough to 
take us through the winter, so you need not fear of our suffering. 

Court is still going on in Lecompton. One man tried for being 
engaged in the Hickory Point fight on Saturday, has been convicted 
and will go to the penitentiary, I guess. Four have been acquitted 
for that, but then they have to be tried again for being in the fight 
on the day after (Sunday). They are however getting on very 
slowly with the court. I went up yesterday and elbowed my way 
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into the court room. They were examining a witness, and though I 
stayed in there at least fifteen minutes, the lawyer only asked the 
witness three simple question. I should have remained in the room 
longer but I happened to cast my eyes on the head of the man stand- 
ing by me, and it was so well speckled with nits that I thought it 
prudent to get away from him, for fear I might catch the disease. 

There is very little regard paid here to the Sabbath. Now, while 
I am writing, the hammers of the carpenters are going just as if it 
were not Sunday, down at Lane & Co’s steam-mill. 

I don’t know how many guns I have heard this morning. One of 
my neighbours killed a beef. Last Sunday some of them went 
driving, and so it goes on. I have sometimes thought that I could 
tell Sunday from any other day in the week by the number of guns. 
But then, I don’t know but that I am doing as bad—as I generally 
take Sunday to write letters. But I have no other way to pass off 
the day. I get tired of singing and reading, in fact I can scarcely 
find time any other day, and on the whole, it is as quiet and as 
harmless a way of breaking the Sabbath as any other. 

We have had no very cold weather yet, though the ground has been 
frozen over several mornings. It is now raining and the wind is 
bearing around to the north, so we may expect some cold weather. 
Provisions have taken a fall in price; bacon can now be bought at 
10¢, corn at from 50 to 621% cts., flour at from $4 to $5 pr. sack, 
butter is worth 35 cts. per lb., sugar and coffee are worth 20 cts. 
per pound, &c., &c. 

Betsie joins me in sending love to you all. : 
Your ever affectionate brother, A. 


P.S. Tell Stin that Mr. Ellison & family are well, and that Mr. E. 
was one of those who went driving last Sunday. He had a shot at 
two large old bucks, and the dogs ran off after a wolf. 


My ever dear Sister Douglas, K. T., Novbr. the 20th, ’56. 


Yours of the 3d. inst. has just come to hand, and though it is now 
7 o'clock at night & I ami pretty tired, I have seated myself to an- 
swer it, as by doing so, you will get it four days earlier than if I 
should postpone till another day, the mail not leaving here after 
Saturday till Tuesday. I would not have time to write to-morrow 
and get it in the mail, as I am at work. 

I have made up my mind to remain here till next fall, and see 
another crop made, when planters will have nothing in a political 
way to contend with to throw them back. I wish also to endeavor 
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to get a claim, so that my trip here may not in the end be a final 
loss. Another reason is, I don’t think that the difficulty is altogether 
over here. If the Abolitionists find that the Southerners are leaving, 
they will immediately begin to send immigrants, so that in the end 
we will lose Kansas, for which we have spent so much and suffered 
so much already. I don’t think, on the whole, that I can lose much 
more than I have already lost by remaining here a year longer. That 
will be the time which I have said I would return home, from the 
first, and if nothing happens to change my mind, I will remain till 
then. 

I am now, and have been for some weeks, in as good health as I 
ever was in my life. "Tis true at one time I thought that I had the 
rheumatism, but it lasted only a short time, and I have come to the 
conclusion that I must have hurt my shoulder, or taken cold in it. 
The choking sensation which I felt after eating is removed. I got 
a bottle of whiskey, and filled it half full of cherry bark, which 
cured me. 

’Tis a pleasure for me to hear how much love all of our Negroes 
have for me. God knows they do not throw away their love away 
on me, who does not reciprocate their feelings. Remember me to 
them all, and also tell “Maum” Judy howdie for us. Tell Mary if 
we live to see next year this time, we may drink some of her locust- 
beer. I could fill a sheet in messages to them all, but I have not 
time, but they may all rest assured that I think of them a great deal. 

There is an effort in progress to make me up a school here in 
Douglas, worth $30 a month, but they don’t go at it rightly. I 
have succeeded in making myself very popular so far as my ac- 
quaintance extends. All seems to think a great deal of me. I have 
been told that I was the very man for Kansas—I mend boots, make 
axletrees for wagons, work at the carpenter’s trade, and in fact do 
any little thing of the kind, so make myself useful. Some have gone 
so far as to suggest me to the committee as a nominee for the legis- 
lature, but it was thought I was too little known in the county. But 
enough of bragging—! 

Don’t fret yourself about me. . . . Were it not for you, my 
dear Sister, I would hear from home but seldom. I get the Flag, 
but there is very little news in that. I have received precious few 
letters besides yours since I have been here. Col. Wilson has written 
to me twice, once while in Virginia, and one I got from him today. 
He speaks in his last as if he would be glad to see me in Old Dar- 
lington, tho’, like me, he fears the danger is not over. 
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Well, my dear Sister, I am on the middle of the 4th. page, and I 
thought, when I commenced, that I would not write two. But I feel 
now that if I had the time, I could write another sheet, but it is 
time for one who rises before day to be in bed; it is nearly 9 o’clock. 
So I will close by sending love to [the family] and all inquiring 


friends. . . . Your loving brother, A. J. H. 
P.S. Tell Stin to ride Grant sometimes fox-hunting. I am afraid 
he will forget how to run in the woods before I go back. 


Dear Mother Douglas, K. T., Nov. the 30th, 1856 


We are enjoying excellent health, tho I have had a cold for some 
days past, which is not unusual in all places. The weather has been 
pretty disagreeable for more than a week, cloudy and windy, but 
no rain. Yesterday was a very clear still day, and to-day it is fair 
but windy & cold. I have not felt the cold more severely than I 
do winters at home, but then we have had some as cold weather 
here already as it commonly gets in So. Ca.— 

Dear Mother, I have had to lay down my pen for three or four 
hours. A young man came in, and asked me to go with him up to 
Lecompton, to preaching. So I dressed and went, but the preacher 
did not come, and we had our walk (about 6 miles) for nothing. 
I am astonished to see so little regard paid to the Sabbath, as there 
is here among people who seem to be enlightened in every other 
respect. When I went up to Lecompton today, the steam-mill was 
going just as if it were not Sunday, and all of the groceries were 
open, as on any week-day. But this is pretty much the case all over 
the Ter.—those who do not work go hunting, or do something else, 
not much better. For my own part, I generally take Sundays to 
write letters, but then I have very little other time to write, unless 
at night, and I don’t feel able to afford to buy candles for this 
purpose. It is also a quiet way of spending the day. On the whole 
I don’t see as there can any harm arise from it. It certainly dis- 
turbs no one. 

I am regarded here as a very quiet, consistent, moral man, and 
one of the ladies said the other night that she had often thought 
that I ought to be a preacher. Would to the Lord that I was good 
enough to be one! A young man belonging to the Baptist church 
asked me yesterday to go with him to-day to see one of our neigh- 
bours, and on my refusing to go with him on the grounds that it was 
Sunday, he told me that I was not a Methodist, but a strict Presby- 
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terian. I have written the above, my Dear Mother, not to make 
you believe that I am any better than I was when I left home (for 
I feel truly that I am worse) but merely to let you know that I am 
not affected by the recklessness of those around me. 

I and the young Baptist man (mentioned above) has some argu- 
ments on doctrine. He has read Graves’ Iron Wheel, and argues for 
him, but I got him the other night. He came over to our house 
expressly to argue with me. I had told him to prepare himself be- 
fore he came, and I suppose he had at least fifty passages of Scrip- 
ture picked out, but I think I headed him on his own selections. He 
is the first male member of the church I have met with, that I know 
of (except the preacher) since I have been here. It is quite a treat 
for me to find some one to argue with on Scripture. But enough of 
this— 

My dear Mother, I don’t want you to fret yourself about me. I 
am afraid that you imagine that I am not getting along well, and 
conjure up a great many imaginary hardships, dangers, &c., that 
I have to undergo. Don’t let such things disturb your mind. I am 
getting along very well; my health is good. I expect that I weigh 
as much at this time as I ever did. We have a plenty to eat, 
a pretty comfortable house, and on the whole are getting along 
finely. , 

The neighbours around Douglas have been trying to make up a 
school for me, but I don’t think they will succeed. . . . It is 
thought that everything will commence with new life [in the spring]. 
Money will be more plentiful and a greater demand for work of 
every kind. . . . I can live very comfortable until then, but I 
am deprived of many, yes, very many, luxuries that you all enjoy, 
such as agreeable company, church-going, &c., &c. 

There is little or no excitement here. The Kansas militia were 
disbanded last week; the prisoners were put in charge of the regulars, 
and as was expected, 36 of those who had not been tried, and 3 that 
had been and condemned to five years’ imprisonment, have escaped. 
Nothing else could have been expected, when a good many of the 
regulars are Abolitionists themselves. I saw a statement in the 
paper today saying that Lane says he is coming to Kansas in the 
spring with 10,000 men. I don’t believe he will ever show his face 
in Kansas again. My impression is that there will be no more 
fighting here, but we need men more than ever. Those who are 
here should stay at least a year longer, and more should come. The 
balance of the fighting will be at the ballot-box. 
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Well, my Dear Mother, I have very little else to write. I write 
so often to some of you that I keep you posted as regards how things 
are going on here. . . . Sister writes that you are all very dull 
since I left. I don’t see why that should be, for my company was 
not so very agreeable, nor was I so very cheerful that I should cause 
so much sadness by my absence. . . . If we all live, I expect we 
will spend the next Christmas after the one near at hand, together. 
God grant that we may all live to see it, and meet once more. My 
heart yearns toward the loved ones in Old Darlington, and if I find 
everything as I hope to find it, when I return, I don’t think I shall 
leave home again soon—for any length of time. Give my love to 
ae Ever Your Affectionate Son, A. 


Dear Jack?! Douglas, K. T., Dec. the 21, 1856 

I guess by this time you have heard of the increase in my family,?? 
as I wrote to sister more than a fortnight ago, and requested her to 
let you know all about it. . . . The little brat is getting along 
finely, but it sleeps almost the whole time. It (or rather she, I 
should have said) is very small, but pretty good looking. I don’t 
nurse her much yet, but when she gets so that she can notice and 
laugh &c., I expect I will play with her a good deal—but enough of 
this. 

We are all well and getting along fine, though the weather is very 
cold. The ground has not been clear of snow for more than three 
weeks; before one snow can melt, another comes; every time it 
clouds up, we have some snow, and the river has been frozen over 
so that people have walked over it for two weeks or more. 

I have been working for Gen’l Clarke for the last two weeks. 
, I hear that I please him better than any one he has ever 
had to work for him. I don’t know how long he will want me. I 
will finish what I engaged to do in another day, but he tells me 
that he is not nearly done with me yet. He wishes me to go to 
Missouri to buy provisions for him, and sundry other services 
which he cannot trust others in his employ to do. 

Jack, I get more & more out with the Ter. every day, and if it 
were not for the great cause, I would leave it as soon as I could. 
But I think that Southerners are needed here now as much as ever, 
and will be for the next twelve months, by which time I think that 
the political fate of Kansas will be decided. From what I can gather 


21. John A. Brunson, b. March 8, 1828; killed, Second Battle of Manassas, August 31, 
1862. 


22. A daughter, Ada Constantia Hoole, b. December 12, 1856; m. W. H. Lawrence, 
September 7, 1881; d. August 80, 1904. 
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from newspapers &c., I am of the opinion that there will be a great 
many Northern emigrants sent here next spring, and it would not 
surprise me at all if we have more fighting. There is something 
brewing. Only last week a party of desperadoes went to a man’s 
house, dragged him out of bed, and gave him fifty lashes on his bare 
back, telling him that, if he did not leave in ten days, they would kill 
him. They have also threatened others in the same way. These 
men who have been thus treated and threatened are free-state men, 
but law and order loving men, and the reason they have been treated 
thus is because they would not join Lane’s band, but served on the 
jury in trying some of his robbers. This and signs convince me that 
there is something in the wind, but let it come. We will meet it 
like men. But the South should not rest on her oars and think all 
is safe. If she does, she will be sadly mistaken. The Abolitionists 
are going to work slyly and cunningly, and if our eyes are not wide 
open, Kansas will be lost at last. 

I shall try and tough it out till next fall, and do all that I can to 
save it. Let as many go back as will. I may be the only representa- 
tive of Old Darlington here now, for aught I know. I received a 
letter from Bill Huggins the other day saying that he has heard that 
Scarborough had gone back, and all of the others may be there. I 
wish you would try to ascertain who are gone home from here, and 
let me know in your next. I know from experience that it is hard 
getting along here (Kansas is a hard road to travel) but then I 
should think that young single men could have toughed it out, 
at least one year. I am afraid they did not have the great cause 
at heart sufficiently. If I live and nothing happens more than I can 
imagine at this time, Kansas will have one representative from Old 
Darlington next fall, at any rate, let others do as they may! 

The corn crops here were light this year. In fact I don’t believe 
that it yielded but very little better than it is generally at home, 
tho to look at it growing, it seems that it would more than double 
acre for acre. It is planted a great deal thicker than we plant it in 
So. Ca., but the ears are no larger. This year was not a good one 
to test it, as all corn was planted too late on account of the War last 
spring. Sweet potatoes do but poorly here on account of the short- 
ness of the season. I have not tasted one since I have been in the 
Ter. I saw some not long since, the largest about as large as a man’s 
wrist, but they were generally about as large as corncobs. Irish 
potatoes do fine. The sweet are worth $2.50 a bushel, the Irish, 
$1.50. 
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Brown sugar & the meanest Rio coffee is worth twenty cents a 
pound, cheese 30 cts, butter 40 cts, beef 78 cts, pork 6 cts, lard 15 
cts, cornmeal $1.25 a bushel, flour $4.50 pr. sack of 80 lbs, molasses 
$1.50 per gallon. So by the above you can judge of the cheapness 
of living here in Kansas. Everything else is in the same proportion, 
except salt, which is $10 a sack. 

There is one thing that I forgot to write in writing of the political 
state of affairs here. It is that Robinson (the Free State governor 
of the Ter.) has issued a proclamation ordering an election to fill 
a vacancy in the Free State legislature, and also ordering the legisla- 
ture to meet at Topeka on the 2nd. Monday of January next, the 
same day that our legislature meets. Now we will see what Gov. 
Geary will do. This shows that the Abolitionists still do not recog- 
nize the existing laws of the Ter., and also that they do not consider 
Geary, but Robinson, as Governor. 

Everyone who sees your rifle wants it. It is considered the 
prettiest little gun in the country. I went over the river not long 
ago with it and killed ten squirrels in twelve shots, and cut off the 
forefoot of the eleventh. A little before that I killed four in four 
shots, making fifteen times I hit in sixteen shots. But then I have 
been mad enough to break her several times—I have popped four 
caps at turkeys. It seems that every time I get a good chance to 
kill one, the cap pops without the gun going off. I came on a doe 
the other day which made a few leaps and stopped behind a cluster 
of vines and bushes. I shot through at her, and she ran off, though 
I thought I hit her. About a week after one was found dead, so I 
would not be surprised if it were not the same deer. 

You must let Mother know of your getting this as soon as pos- 
sible. . . . Dowritetome. . . . Ever Yours &c., A. J.H. 


My Dear Mother— Douglas, K. T., Dec. the 28th., 1856 


It is now after night, but I must write you a few lines to let you 
know how we are getting on. My common practice has been to 
write to one of you every Sunday, but it happened that I could not 
write this morning. . . . We are quite well; Betsie is now by 
the fire holding our little one, which is growing finely. I think it 
will begin to notice and laugh in a short time. I have made a bet 
with a young lady that she will talk at six months old. All in fun, 
of course. Betsie makes a great to do over her, but it is too young 
for me to notice much yet. ; 

I have very little that is interesting to write, except that I should 
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go into detail of what has transpired in the Ter. in a political way, 
and that would be too great a task for me to undertake. Every- 
thing appears to be going on very quietly here, but I fear that the 
North is working secretly. I have suspicions that they are buying 
over the influence of some who have heretofore called themselves Pro- 
slavery men. There are some who were with us, that I feel pretty 
confident are now working with the North. I have always watched 
them with a suspicious eye; they are men that I never put much 
confidence in, tho others did. But you will hear more of this before 
long. I will now change the subject. 

What sort of a Christmas have you all spent? For my own part, 
it has been very dull. I went over the river squirrel hunting, walked 
over the ice. After I got over I heard that there was to be a meeting 
of the settlers on that side about a mile above. So I went up to the 
meeting. There were about 12 or 15 men there; one got up and 
endeavoured to explain the object of it, and after getting up and 
trying to explain it about a half dozen times, making in all a speech 
about two hours long, I gathered enough to find out that it was to 
appoint a delegate to the Proslavery convention to be held in Le- 
compton on the 2nd Monday in January. The speaker was drunk. 
They had four bottles of liquor, and before the meeting broke up 
(for it did not adjourn) one got so drunk that he fell down; another 
got about a hundred yards off, and there he lay. Others got pretty 
boozy, but they kept their feet. At least they were up when I left. 
Thus passed my Christmas. Betsie went to our next neighbour 
and spent the day. 

I have been working for one of our neighbours (Gen’l Clarke) for 
two or three weeks, and I intend going back to work for him in a 
few days, but I will have to go to Lecompton tomorrow to buy some 
flourormeal. . . . If provisions were not so high, I could make 
a very respectable living here. Flour has got up to $6 pr hundred, 
meal $1.374 per bu., salt $4 per bu., sugar and coffee 20¢ pr Ib., &c., 
so you see this is a dear place to live in. 

It has been colder here for a month past than I ever saw, tho I 
have not minded it much more than I did the winters at home. The 
river is frozen so thick that they are hauling logs across on the ice 
with two yokes of oxen, so you may know the ice must be thick. 
We have had eight falls of snow, but it has never fallen more than 
an inch thick. I tell the folks here that I would not make this my 
home for life, if I had the whole Ter. There is no way that one can 
enjoy himself. No matter how much one makes, there is little en- 
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joyment in it at last. I will stay till I see that there is no use in my 
remaining any longer, and then Ho! forSo.Ca. . . . 

In the meantime I will try to make all the money I can ; 
don’t fret yourself about me. I tell you honestly and sincerely that 
I am getting on well. Let us endeavour always to look on the bright 
side, remembering that the same One who watches over you there 
is watching over, and I hope, protecting me here. Let us endeavour 
to look to Him to spare our lives to meet each other again. ; 

Ever Your affectionate son, Axalla. 

P.S. There is a weed here that they say put in whiskey will cure 
the rheumatism. I have been told that it has never failed to cure the 
worst cases. I intend carrying some home with me when I go. If 
you are not well of it, I will get some, pound it up, and send it to 
you. 


My Dear Sister— Douglas, K. T., Jany the 4th., 1857 


Your very acceptable and agreeable letter of the 11th. Ult. came 
to hand in due time, and I now seat myself to write you one in 
return, as it is Sunday, which is my usual time for writing. 

I generally shave & clean up on Sunday mornings, just as if I were 

going to church, and-then seat myself and write my letters, after 
which I spend the rest of the day in singing, and talking with Betsie. 
Now that I have a little fellow, I nurse and play with it, but it is 
too small to be interesting yet. Wait till it gets old enough to laugh 
& jabber; then I will have fun. She has begun to notice some al- 
ready. , 
I commenced a job of work for my neighbour (Mr. Ellison) on 
the Ist. inst. . . . When I get through with his work, I have 
another to do for Gen’l Clarke, up on the prairie. . . . We have 
had very cold weather here for a month, but I find that I can stand 
it about as well as any one else here, tho most were raised farther 
North than I was. The river is still frozen so that wagons can cross 
on the ice. 

Everything is apparently going on quietly here, but I fear it will 
not continue so long. Several Proslavery men who held public 
offices have been turned out, and it is thought that the Gov. is at 
the bottom of it. There is a plan on foot to get him turned out, at 
least I think so. I heard some hints on Christmas day which will 
make me an important witness against him. My opinion of him, 
and I told my friends so from the first, is that he is a doublefaced 
Free-soiler. I have never had much faith in Pennsylvania poli- 
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ticians, Buchanan not excepted. Geary is an energetic Gov., but I 
believe that he is working for the Free-soil party here. I wish I may 
be deceived. One week more, I think, will throw light on his ma- 
neuvers. Robinson has issued his Proclamation, calling together 
the Free-soil legislature to meet at Topeka on the 2nd. Tues. in this 
month. If Geary permits them to convene, then he will admit by 
his actions that he is not The Gov. of Kansas, but that Robinson is 
The Gov. The Proslavery legislature convenes tomorrow week, so 
we will then have two law-making bodies in the Ter., assembled at 
the same time. Time will soon test the matter. But enough of this— 

; I am glad to hear that you have so many potatoes. They 
would be a treat for us here; we have not tasted one since we came. 
I am sorry to hear of the short cotton crop, though it is just as I ex- 
pected from the accounts I saw from different parts of the state, and 
that is why I fear that the Negroes’ eyes magnify. 

Well, my dear Sister, I have written a very scattering, discon- 
nected letter so far, and I have but little else to write. Now I must 
come back to myself again. . . . Everytime it clouds up here, 
it snows. The ground is perfectly white now, but the snow will not 
average more than two inches. The old settlers say this is a re- 
markable fall; the ground has not been clear of snow for a month. 
I have bought some pork that was killed last Friday week, but it is 
frozen so that I can’t salt it, and if the weather continues thus, there 
will be no use. — 

Give our love to [the immediate family]. Tell all the Negroes 
howdie, “Maum” Judy, Frank & Delia included; tell them to be 
faithful and do the best they can. If we all live and nothing hap- 
pens, we will see each other next fall. 

Your loving Brother, Axalla. 


Dear Cousin Billy Douglas, K. T., Jany the 11th., 1857 

I wrote a letter the other day to A. W. Sexton, stating to him how 
near I came to dying a few days before, which letter I presume he 
will get some days before you get this, and so I am satisfied he will 
tell you all about it. I will only say that I had a severe attack of 
the bilious cholic, but I now feel quite well. Betsie is also quite well, 
& so is the little one, which, by the bye, is growing finely and begins 
to notice a good deal. It has not been sick in the least yet. 
Everybody praises it as the prettiest thing in the country, and you 
may know we think so. I think it is almost, if not quite, as pretty 
as Lizzie Cooper, and you know I always thought she was the 
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prettiest thing in the world. Our little one’s hair is shedding out 
and I am afraid it will not be so pretty when it gets a little older. 
The women around here say they never saw a child grow faster, 
still it does not look blubberly and helpless as some children do, 
but looks firm and hard. weit 

Everything is apparently going on smoothly here in a political 
way, but I fear the storm has hardly commenced yet. I am getting 
to despond a good deal. I know they are going on in the north 
with their aid societies, &c., and I would not be surprised if they 
are not planning another invasion of Kansas next spring, and at the 
same time I hear of nothing being done by the South. Those who 
came out last year have mostly gone back, and I hear of no others 
coming. The South seems to have given us few over and has lost 
all care for the Ter. I fear Kansas will be lost yet, tho we now have 
the upper hand. For my part, I will try to weather the storm, and 
if we fall or fail, I may be found at my post. I will have the con- 
solation of feeling and knowing that I did all I could for the South 
and our cause. But Kansas is a hard road to travel and God alone 
knows how I will weather it through. Few have made greater 
sacrifices than I have, as yet, but if we gain our object I will not 
regret what I have lost by the operation. 

There have been two balls lately in which Proslavery and Aboli- 
tionists mingled together, and there is to be one in Lecompton next 
Thursday, of which The Governor is first manager, but in spite of 
all this, there is still bitter feeling existing between the two parties. 
Our legislature convenes tomorrow, I said our because the Aboli- 
tionist legislature was to have met at Topeka last Tuesday, but I 
have not heard from there. The great and engrossing subject here 
at this time, is the Gov. & his actions. The papers are full of him, 
most condemning him. There is also another topic in vogue, the 
bank. Some are in favor of chartering a bank, and some not. For 
my own part, if I were ever so much in favor of a bank, I would op- 
pose chartering the one in contemplation, as the capital all comes 
from the northern states. We are to have a vote tomorrow on the 
subject in order to instruct the legislature. Several prominent Pro- 
slavery men have been turned out of office, and I have no doubt it has 
been through the representatives of the Gov.— I tell you, we are 
down on him in this section. I regard him as a double-faced free- 
soiler, tho I have had some of our party to find fault of me for view- 
ing him in that light. That was my opinion from the first, for all he 
seemed at the time to be acting in our favor. Time will prove! 
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We have had very cold weather for some time. The snow is now 
from 4 to 10 inches deep. They say it is as cold here as it was any 
time last winter, and it will not get any colder. If it does not, I can 
stand it pretty well, though it is too cold for me to like to live here. 
I find that I can stand it as well as anyone else, and I believe I com- 
plain as little as anyone. The most I hate about it is, that when 
it is too cold to work, it is not too cold to eat, and so I am losing. 
I saw a prairie wolf this morning for the first. One of our neighbor 
young men caught it and called me over to see it. We are going 
out in the morning, if it is a good morning; they come to a dead ox 
a short distance from here, and he says he knows he can start one. 
I will not seal this letter till I can give you our success. ’ 

P. S. Monday morning, Jany. 12th. Well, I went on the welf 
chase this morning, and such a chase it was. The hounds were 
trailing it and one of the grey hounds saw it, and ran it about 200 
yards, and caught it. It was a small one. The prairie wolves are 
great fools; they will run in the openist place they can find. This 
was on the ice on the river. I saw two more on the ice about one 


mile above us, but we didn’t go after them. . . . I shot twice 
at prairie chickens this morning, but missed. — 

Yours sincerely, A. J. H. 
My Dear Mother Douglas, K. T., Feby the 22nd., 1857 


\nare I have been elected, by the legislature, a judge of the 
county court, which I have been told pays $3 a day, for every day 
I serve. I was elected without any solicitation on my part, by the 
unanimous vote of both houses. It is however an office of more 
honor than profit. I go now by the title of Judge. 

Quite a serious & shocking affair took place in Lecompton on last 
Wednesday (the 18th. inst.), the particulars of which I will relate 
in as few words as possible. Some two months ago the sheriff 
(Jones) resigned his office, and the judges of the county court, of 
which I am now one, appointed a young man named Shirard [Wil- 
liam T. Sherrard] from Virginia to fill his place, but the Gov. re- 
fused to give him his commission. Shirard met him in the ante- 
room of the legislature about two weeks ago and spat upon him. 
The Governor’s friends (Abolitionists of course) held a meeting of 
indignation against Shirard and commending the Gov.’s course. 
Shirard’s friends (myself among the number) attended the meeting. 
The Gov.’s friends, convicts included, were all armed. After several 
speeches Shirard got up to explain his position to the meeting (so 
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I learned, for I had left the meeting and gone to a store about fifty 
yards off, to warm). In the course of his speech he said something, 
and a man by the name of Sheppard gave him the lie. Shirard 
dared him to repeat it, when they both drew pistols and-commenced 
firing at each other, but neither receiving a mortal wound, they both 
closed in, when they were separated. At this time a young man of 
the Gov.’s household ran up to Shirard and shot him in the head. 
He was taken into custody, but gave bail, and has sloped [sic]. 
Shirard lived till yesterday evening. He is to be buried at 2 o’clock 
today. Shep[p]Jard was shot through the body near the hip, but 
[it] is not considered dangerous. I am glad that I was off when the 
firing was going on. Ex-Sheriff Jones had his watch chain shot off, 
and another man was shot in the knee. 

Monday morning, the 28rd—My dear Mother, when I had writ- 
ten the above I was called to go to the burying of Shirard, and did 
not have time to finish, but we did not bury him, but concluded to 
send his body back to Virginia. It is the opinion of a great many 
here that the meeting on the 18th. was got up expressly for the 
purpose of killing Shirard, Cramer, & Ex-Sheriff Jones, and that 
the Governor was knowing to it, if not one of the plotters. There 
is one thing certain, he was solicited by persons on both sides to try 
and stop the meeting, as persons were fearful that evil would grow 
out of it, but he refused. He is charged as being one of the plotters, 
publicly by the paper here. Well . . . enough of this. 

; I am going up to Lecompton this morning to take the oath 
of office, and get my commission, but Geary may refuse it, as he did 
poor Shirard, being as I am a South Carolinian. On the first of 
Sept. next we are to elect delegates to frame a state constitution, 
and if we succeed in making it a slave state, I can then return home 
feeling satisfied that my enduring hardships here have not been in 
vain. I feel pretty well satisfied that we have the majority in the 
Ter., but they can beat us in this county. Oh, how I wish that 1000 
Southerners would come in the middle of March and settle in this 


county. . . . Well, my dear Mother, ’tis time I was going up 
town, soI mustclose. . . . Tell all the negroes howdie, howdie, 
howdie . . . and let me beg you not to fret yourself about me. 


Recollect that there is One who watches over us here in Kansas as 
well as those in So. Ca.—let me assure you that I will always try 
to keep out of danger as much as possible, but if we should never 
again meet on earth, let us try to meet where parting will be no 
more. Remember us in your prayers, is a request of your ever 

Devoted Son, A. J. H. 
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Dear Jack Douglas, K. T., March 22nd., 1857 


Your very agreeable and acceptable, but very short letter, came 
to hand a few days ago. . . . We hear from home so seldom, 
that we can’t help but feel sometimes uneasy. . . . I would like 
for you to tell us how they [the immediate family] are getting on, 
what each one is driving at, &c., &c. . . . You can scarcely 
imagine how anxious we are to know everything and a little more 
time and labor on the part of our dear friends, which would be of 
small sacrifice on their part, would be a source of great, Ah! very 
great satisfaction tous. . . . But enough— 

One year ago yesterday we left old So. Ca., oh, how time flies! 
and still it seems long to me since I have seen my dear friends. But, 
thank God! if it is His pleasure, we will see you all again in eight 
months more, for, if nothing happens, I expect to leave here about 
the middle of Nov. It is impossible for me to make a decent living 
here. . . . Iam to commence a job of work tomorrow that will 
be worth $25 or $30 when it is finished, which I think I can do in 
two weeks at least. And, if we should have no more difficulty this 
year with the plagued Black Republicans, I think that there will be 
a better prospect of making money. I fear however that we will 
(but this in its proper place). I have sent $rds of the money I 
had to Mo. to buy provisions, and when it comes, we will have 
enough to last us (without accident) three months at least, and I 
hope by that time to make money enough to send for another supply. 

The Delaware lands, which I spoke of in my last letters home, 
have not been treated for, at least I fear so. So I shall have no 
hope of making such a speculation, as I hoped to do, that would 
remunerate me for my time and trouble in coming out here. Now 
for my reasons for fearing that we are to have more trouble here this 
summer, which will also inform you concerning the political state 
of the Ter. 

In the first place, as perhaps you are aware already, we are to 
have an election on the 16th. of June to elect delegates to frame a 
state constitution. Well, the Black Republicans held a meeting on 
the 10th. at Topeka and have resolved not to vote on that occasion, 
[and] also that they will not allow themselves to be assessed for 
taxes, and will not submit to the laws. They also elected Chas. 
Robinson as their governor for the 2nd. time. It is also reported 
that Lane is in Lawrence and Old Brown** (the notorius Ossa- 


_ 23. John Brown (1800-1859), of Harper’s Ferry fame.—C/. Dictionary of American 
Biography, v. II, pp. 181-184. 
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wattomie murderer) brought in 100 men a few days ago. How true 
these things are I can’t say, but it is generally believed. Gov. Geary 
left the Ter. secretly last week and took a boat for St. Louis. It 
is reported here, but I doubt its correctness, that he died at Jefferson 
City of bleeding at the lungs. He looked in bad health before he 
left, and some think he has a fast consumption. 

A letter was received from Washington a day or two ago, saying 
that Geary would certainly be turned out of office. Few of our party 
will cry about it, as we certainly can’t endorse his course since he 
has been Gov. of Kansas. I hear that he said before he left, that he 
was heartily sick and disgusted with these Abolitionists. I some- 
times think that he really meant well, but for want of judgment 
and bad advice, he committed grievous blunders. He thought he 
could come here and pat these rascals on the back and in a short 
time all would be right, but he was grievously mistaken in his men— 
he is gone however, and joy go with him. 

I heard yesterday that Secy Woodson, who is acting Gov. in the 
absence of the regular Gov., received despatches from Washington 
that there is to be two regiments of regulars stationed at Lecompton 
to be at the disposal of the Gov., [and] that some of them are to go 
around with the tax collector. If this is true, it is good news. This, 
Jack, is all the political news of importance. 

The mails have been irregular for the last month or more, 
which may account for your not hearing from us, as you said, for I 
am sure I write every week and sometimes twice a week. 

You said in your last that the Estate Negroes had been divided, 
and that Cousin Billy got Peggy and her children. If I recollect 
aright, that is the lot which he preferred, but you did not tell us of 
the others, who got such and such lots. All such as that would in- 
terest us. . . . Make a big crop of corn and potatoes, as I wish 
to buy my supply for next year. Oh, I wish I had a peck of sweet 
potatoes now; I have not tasted one in a year! , 

Ever your friend & Brother-in-law, A. J. H. 


Dear Jack Douglas, K. T., Apl. the 12th., 1857 


Your most acceptable letter of the 23rd. March came to hand 
yesterday, with a check on the State Bank of N. Y. for seventy-five 
($75). I doubt very much whether I can get it cashed conveniently 
anywhere near here, but perhaps I may be able to trade it off in 
Westport, Mo., or perhaps at Leavensworth City. If I fail to pass 
it off my hands without putting myself to too much expense and 
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trouble, I will enclose it back to you. I shall go to Lecompton to- 
morrow and see what I can do, but I have very little hopes, as neither 
of the merchants there trade in New York; two of them trade in 
Philadelphia, and the other in Kansas City & St. Louis. They are 
all rather of the dropshot sort of merchants anyhow. 

I had the pleasure of hearing a sermon preached today in the City 
of Lecompton, the first I have heard since sometime about the 
middle of July last. The text today was Romans V, 1. It was 
preached by the Presiding Elder of the M. E. Church South in Kan- 
sas—by the way, a pretty good, plain, matter-of-fact sort of sermon. 
I enjoyed it pretty well, tho I had to stand the whole time during 
service, as there were only enough seats for the ladies. 

Well Jack, I have very little to write except what I have written 

for the Flag, which is political, and you will see it. I will 
tell you, however, that Betsie got bloodthirsty this evening. The 
news came that Jim Lane was at a house about 100 yards from the 
one we live in. So Betsie and some of the other “Border Ruffians!” 
women here talked about killing him. I saw him as he was going 
off about a mile from me on the prairie, which is the first time I ever 
saw him to know it, tho’ I was once within 150 yards of him, but 
could not tell him from any of the rest of his men. I am firmly of 
the opinion that we will have more trouble here this year, if our 
new Gov. is not a man of the right grit. 

Betsie & the baby are both quite well. We have named the little 
scamp Ada Constantia. What think you of that name? She grows 
remarkably fast, and some of the women think that her under gums 
are swollen as if about to cut teeth, but I think it is quite young. 
However, I know little about these things. 

Betsie joins me in love to you, . . . Tell all the Negroes 
howdie, and give my best regards to all enquiring friends. 

Ever Yours sincerely, A. J. H. 


My Dear Sister Douglas, K. T., April the 19th., 1857 


I received the draft which you mentioned, from Jack, God 
bless him for his kindness. I have not yet got it cashed tho one of 
the merchants in Lecompton says he will take it at 1 pr. ct. discount, 
if I should happen in when he had money enough on hand to take 
it up. His clerk told me yesterday that if I had been there a day 
or two before, he would have taken it, as he was in want of one, but 
he had got one that suited him better, as it was for an even $100. 
It would be worth 114 pr. cent premium in St. Louis, but that would 
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cost more than it would come to, totakeitthere. . . . Itmay be 
that we will be able to get along without using the $75 . . . until 
we start home. . 

We still have winter weather here. On the night of the 17th 
Inst. the rain fell and froze on the ground, so that everything was 
covered with ice. It then snowed a coarse hominy snow till the 
ground was white. It all melted off however yesterday, but the 
wind still blows cold from the west, too cold for me to go to Lecomp- 
ton to preaching. I went last Sunday . . . it was quite a treat 
to hear a sermon, not having heard one before since last July— The 
Presiding Elder (Bradford) called on Betsie and me last Friday. 
He appears to be a very clever man. He wants Betsie to send for 
her letter from the church, and deposit it here in Lecompton, but I 
don’t know as there would be any use in that, as we are going back 
again. He hinted strongly at me about joining also, and I would do 
so, but I fear I am not fitting, and never will be, to join the church. 

I begin to hope that we will have no more fighting in the Ter. 
Stanton,”* the Lieutenant Gov., has arrived. He made a speech in 
Lecompton the other day, declaring most emphatically that the laws 
should be enforced. He came out boldly and asserted that he was 
born Proslavery, had lived Proslavery, and would die Proslavery. 
Walker, the Gov., will be here about the middle of next month. 
He is also Proslavery. So I think the Abolitionists will be afraid 
to risk another fuss. 

My health has been very good for more than a week, and I have 
been at work. . . . Little Ada is well and growing finely. She 
is a perfect prodigy, so pretty, smart, &c. . . . We named her 
Ada Constantia, tho I call her Snooks, Snipes, Zip, Snapp, &e. . . . 
Who could not be happy with the best of wives and the prettiest 
best, smartest, and most interesting [of] little babies? 

I think I will leave this part of the Ter. after a while. Gen’l 
Clarke has been down to Fort Scott and speaks so favorably of that 
section, that I believe I will go there. He (Clarke) is going, and 
says he is going to carry me. He says they want a male academy 
there. They have a good female. It is a fine opening, and he says 
there are a good many vacant claims in that section. It is much 

24. Frederick Perry Stanton (1814-1894), born in Alexandria, Virginia. In the spring of 
1857 he was appointed secretary of Kansas territory. Later in the yeur he served as acting 
“oo John Walker (1801-1869), of Mississippi, though a native of Pennsylvania. 
He reached Kansas and accepted the post of governor, May 5, 1857, on the pledge of 
President Buchanan that the state constitution should be submitted to the vote of the people. 
But after suiesting the fo: and fraudulent returns in Kansas, and opposing the Lecompton 


constitution, he resigned, Sood, Haveniher ovember 16, 1857, and going before Congress, mm: — at- 
tempt to force the corrupt measure on the territory. Appleton, op. cit., v. VI, p. 
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warmer than it is here. . . . Give my love to Mother. 

Howdie all the Negroes forme . . . and write soon, dear sister, 
to Your Affectionate Brother, Axalla. 
My Dear Mother Douglas, K. T., May 24th., 1857 


I received a letter from Sister by Wednesday’s mail, dated the 
7th. Ult. which I will answer by writing to you, as I wrote my last 
toher. . . . Iam sorry to hear that you will have no fruit this 
year, and I fear from all the accounts I can get, that the prospects 
for a crop are quite gloomy. Spring is very backward there as well 
as it is here. People are not done planting corn here yet, and what 
is planted does not seem to come up. We had just had a sprinkle 
of rain and it looks as if we will have more directly. I wish we 
could have a good rain, for then perhaps everything would come 
up and grow. 

Tell Sister I thank her for the seed she sent me, but I wish she 
had sent me the cotton seed also, as there are a good many of my 
neighbours who have never seen it growing, and I am anxious to 
see what it would do here. 

Times are very hard here at this time. I hear that there are some 
families down south of here, about 20 miles, who are on the point 
of starving. They are some of the northern emigrants, sent out by 
the Aid Society. The North has done more for her emigrants than 
the South has done; still I believe they are getting along worse. In 
some parts of the Ter. I hear they are generally quarreling and 
fighting among themselves, burning each other’s house, &c.— 

The Indians are playing the mischief out west of this. They 
have taken Fort Laramie, which is about 150 [?] miles from here, 
I believe. I have not learned what tribe or tribes. Eight hundred 
regulars left Fort Leavensworth last week for the scene of action, 
so I guess they will soon be brought to terms. Everything is going 
on quietly here with the exception of what I have told you above. 

We are to hold a meeting in Lecompton to-morrow to nominate 
delegates for the convention. Gov. Walker has not arrived yet, but 
we are looking for him this week. 

I did not go down to Fort Scott as I expected, but I asked Genl. 
Clarke & ex-Governor Ransom** to enquire what chance there would 
be for me there. . . . Betsie’s health has not been so good for 
several weeks. She has a bad cold. . . . . Our little one has 


26. Epaphroditus Ransom (Democrat), state governor of Michigan, 1848-1850.—C/. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 18th. ed., v. XVII-XVIII, p. 877. , 
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also had a cold and cough, which is the first time that she has been 
the least unwell since she has been born. She has cut four teeth 
and two more are almost through. She can sit alone, grows fast, 
&c., &c. Everybody says she is a prodigy! 

Mr. Ellison had a Negro woman that died yesterday ; she had been 
sick fora longtime. . . . The Negro left an infant about a fort- 
night old, the poorest little object you ever saw. It does not weigh 
more than three pounds. There has been a great deal of sickness 
here in Douglas this spring, mostly from colds. 

I killed a rattlesnake yesterday, but it was a small one, having 
only three rattles & a button. One was seen by the path I go 
to get water, very large, by a man yesterday and I was looking for 
it when I found the one I killed. There are not many snakes here, 
but I believe there are as many rattlesnakes as any other kind. 

Provisions are still very high here; bacon has fallen a little, but 
I believe everything else is on the rise. Cows are beginning to mend, 
and milk is getting plentiful. My neighbours tell me to come after 
milk, but I do so very seldom—it looks too much like begging to me. 

Well, My dear Sister, I have written all the news that I know of 
and some foolishness that I ought to have omitted. If I were with 
you, I could find enough to talk about for a week, but when I come 


to put it on paper, it is a different thing. . . . I hope in God’s 
name we will see each other in about six months more. What I shall 
do when I get back to Darlington, I can’t tell . . . but I guess I 


will try teaching again, and that will be a poor business, I fear. 
Give my love to [the entire family] 
Your Affectionate Son, Axalla. 


Douglas, K. T., July the 5th., 1857 


Dear Sister 

I received yours of the 17th. Ult. the day before yesterday. . . . 
Betsie is enjoying very good health at thistime. . . . As formy 
own part, tho I keep up and have worked every day. . . I would 


perhaps have lain up some days, had it not been that I was (and I 
am) so anxious to get through with the job of work I have in hand 
for Col. Stanton. He is also in a hurry for it, as he says he wishes 
to get out of town. He wants me to occupy one of the rooms. 

It would be much more convenient to live there than here, 
as wood and water are more convenient, and moreover, he wishes me 
to continue working for him. . . . I guess by the time Mr. 
Smith & I get through with the work, he (Stanton) wishes us to do 
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for him, we will be into his pockets about $150. . . . I think 
I can get along here pretty well till I get ready to go home. 

I fear, Sister, that coming here will do no good at last, as I begin 
to think that this will be made a Free State at last. "Tis true we 
have elected Proslavery men to draft a state constitution, but I 
feel pretty certain, if it is put to the vote of the people, it will be 
rejected, as I feel pretty confident they have a majority here at 
this time. The South has ceased all efforts, while the North is 
redoubling her exertions. We nominated a candidate for Congress 
last Friday—Ex-Gov. Ransom of Michigan. I must confess I have 
not much faith in him, tho he professes to hate the Abolitionists 
bitterly, and I have heard him say that Negroes were a great deal 
better off with Masters. Still, I fear him, but it was the best we 
could do. If we had nominated a Southern man, he would have 
been sure to have been beaten, and I doubt whether we can even 
elect a Northerner who favors our side. 

One of out most staunch Proslavery men was killed in Leavens- 
worth a few days ago. It is hard to ascertain the facts in relation 
to the murder correctly, but as far as I can learn, there was an 
election for something. The man who was killed (Jas. Lyle) went 
up to the polls and asked for a ticket. An Abolitionist handed him 
one which he, Lyle, tore in two. The other asked him why he did 
that; he replied he did all such tickets that way. The Abolitionist 
told him he had better not do so again, when Lyle told him if he 
would give him another he would. It was given him, and he tore 
it also, at which the Abolitionist drew a bowie knife and stabbed 
Lyle to the heart, then ran a few paces, drew a revolver, and com- 
menced firing at the dying man. The fellow was taken prisoner 
and eighty men were sent from Lawrence that night, by Jim Lane, 
to keep Lyle’s friends from hanging him. Gov. Walker put out for 
Leavensworth on Friday to have the prisoner carried to the fort, in 
order to keep the Abolitionists from rescuing him, or prevent Lyle’s 
friends from hanging him by mob law. 

There was a big ball in Lecompton on the night of the 3d., but 
they had no celebration there yesterday. The Abolitionists had a 
barbecue at Bloomington, about 8 miles south of this, but it was 
a party thing, I hear. There was a big celebration at Tecumseh 
and all were invited to attend, tho it was given by Proslavery men. 
Judge Cato was the orator of the day. I celebrated the day by hard 
work . . . so you may guess I felt like sleeping last night. 
We have had no rain here for more than two months, worth a name, 
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but the corn seems to grow some, dry as it is. My Irish potatoes 
look well, and are full of blossoms, but I have not tried them yet. 
My cotton grows fast, but the other seed you sent me did not come 
up.— Betsie is lying on the bed, reading the Bible & napping by 
turns, but I believe she does most of the latter. Ada is asleep. Oh, 
the sweet little creature. You may think I am only bragging, but 
I tell you she is the smartest child I ever saw, has the most sense, 
is the prettiest, and the best everything else. She can crawl, stand 
up and hold to a chair, has cut six teeth and will soon have two 
more . . . but she has precious little hair on her head. . 
Some of the ladies here don’t call her anything but Whitey, she is 
so fair and looks so white. Enough of this— 

You must give my love to all. . . . Tell all the Negroes a 
hundred Howdies for us. : 

Your Affectionate Brother, Axalla. 

P.S. 6th. Mr. Smith, the man engaged with me in work, was 
bit by a rattlesnake last night about midnight. He got up to give 
his child a drink of water, & stepped on the snake on the floor. He 
drank a pint of whiskey and got drunk. He has the Doctor with 
him this morning, and I hope he will be up in a day or two. 


Dear Cousin Mary Douglas, K. T., Augst. 16th., 1857 


. I suppose you are aware ere this that we have moved from 
the place we have been living ever since we have been here, and also 
that we have changed our manner of living. So Betsie, instead of 
complaining of the want of something to do, now is glad of a chance 
to rest. . . . Col. Stanton has bought a cow, and you would 
have been amused to see Betsie’s first attempt at milking. If the 
cow switched her tail, Betsie would jump, and if she happened to 
look around at her, she was sure the cow would bite her the next 
thing. She was even afraid to shift the calf from one teat to another 
for fear it would bite her hand. . . . Oh, coming to Kansas has 
been a great school for my old wife. She has learned something 
about cooking, she has learned to wash, and milk cows, besides a 
good many other things. So when I go back it will save me one 
hand in the field, as I will have learned by then that in getting a 
wife I got a first-rate cook & washer, &c. Jesting aside, I really 
believe it will be of advantage to her, as she will be able to 
know how things should be done. . . . But to change the sub- 
ject,I tell you. . . . Ihave the greatest little girl that ever was. 
‘ She is beginning to walk already and her mouth is forever 
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jabbering when she is awake. She hollows at everything that comes 
about, horses, cows, hogs, &c. Col. Stanton thinks she is a prodigy. 
I will be dogged if I know how many teeth she has— I will ask 
Betsie when she comes in. She beats everything in these parts— 
that is enough— 

Sister wrote to me in her last, bragging what a nice dinner she 
and Mother ate at your house a few days before she wrote, and it 
gave Betsie and me fits, we wanted to be there so bad. You must 
not eat up all of your cabbages before the Ist. of Dec., as I guess 
that will be all the kind of vegetables you will be able to have at 
that time. . . . We have had no vegetables yet this year, except 
some beets which Betsie bought at 15¢ a dozen. As for chicken I 
have almost forgotten how they taste as I have not eaten any in al- 
most a year. I bought a few hens the other day, but have not got 
them home yet. I am to give 30 cents apiece, and have to go after 
them this morning, Sunday. As it is I don’t like to do it, but it is a 
kind of case of necessity, as the family I bought them of is going 
to move to a different part of the Ter. to-morrow. I went after them 
yesterday but they had neglected to shut them up the night before, 
and I could not catch them. If provisions were not so dear here, I 
think we would be able to live, but when meal is $2.50 a bushel, 
flour $13 a barrel, meat 20 cts. a lb., sugar & coffee 20¢, molasses 
$1.50, eggs 30¢ a doz., salt from $2 to $3 a bushel, I tell you it takes 
money to live. We are doing, however, pretty well now. We have 
about $120 . . . on hand now, which is almost enough to take 
us back to So. Ca., and I intend to try to keep that much on hand 
ahead, for that purpose. 

Well, I have very little more to write. We have had several good 
rains of late, which has improved the corn very much. There is a 
good deal of stir about politics at this time, but I cannot go into 
detail on the subject, as it would be too great a job. I will however 
say that the candidate we have nominated for Congress (ex-Gov. 
Ransom of Michigan) in one of his messages to the legislature of 
that state, was strong on the Free State side, which has been found 
out since his nomination, and he has been requested to withdraw. 


I don’t know whether he will, or not—enough of this. . . . Give 
my love to . . . all of the relations and friends . . . and 
tell all the negroes howdie, howdie, howdie forme. . . . Hoping 


that you are well and that, God willing, I will see you in the course 
of about 34 months, I subscribe myself. 
Your sincere and affectionate old Friend, A. J. H. 
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My Dear Sister— Douglas, K. T., August the 23rd., 1857 


Your very acceptable and agreeable letter of the 5th. inst. came to 
hand yesterday. It is now 3 o’clock in the evening, when I now take 
my seat to write you. The reason I am so late commencing is that 
I have been attending a meeting to organize a Sunday School here 
in Douglas. A Sunday School missionary is going around in Kansas 
for this purpose. The day was so unfavorable that we had had a 
small turn out, but I think we will have a school of 25 or 30 children. 
I was elected Librarian, Secretary & Treasurer of the Society and 
also expect to take charge of a class, at least till we can get enough 
teachers, which I hope we will. It is to be held in the house I moved 
from in Douglas. : 

I was in hopes that, if the peach and apples missed, you would 
have watermelons, but it seems you have not. I ate some yesterday 
for the first. I bought two small ones for 25¢ apiece. I also bought 
some beans & beets, and Betsie & I had a real old fashioned vegeta- 
ble dinner today. I came near hurting myself, and Betsie com- 
plained of having eaten too much. We have to buy everything 
here— Great country this! ! 

Betsie & Ada are both well, but Betsie is still very thin. I will 
say nothing of Ada, as you will think I am only bragging, but you 
will see and judge for yourself, if God is willing, some day, whether 
I am only bragging or not. 

We have had a few pretty good rains lately and it is now raining 
a slow rain. Crops are improving, my cotton I see is pretty full of 
offers, blooms and small pods, tho’ it is so late, I fear but few bolls 
will mature. 

The Col. [Stanton] is a very fine man personally, and I like him 
so far very much, but he and I don’t agree in politics. He is too 
much of a Union man. We argue a good deal, and once or twice I 
saw he got pretty warm. We get along first rate. He comes home 
about sundown and leaves soon after breakfast, so B [etsie] and I 


are alone allday. . . . We get 14 gallons at a milking from our 
cow, or three gallons a day. Betsie makes from half pound to a 
pound of butteratatime. . . . I tell you, we are living at foun- 


tain head now, if we do have to pay high for everything. Col. 
Stanton bought a sow and six pigs to eat the buttermilk and scraps; 
he made Betsie a present of two of the pigs. . 

There is little of importance to write in the way of politics, though 
that is all of the topic here at this time, as it has always been. There 
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is to be a meeting tomorrow within a few miles from here to nomi- 
nate another candidate for Congress. It is by the Conservative Free 
State Men, nominally, but I fear it is gotten up by the Black Re- 
publicans to divide our party, as they have learned that a good 
many of us are dissatisfied with our nominee. But what surprises 
me and rather puts me at a loss to guess what they are driving at 
is that the Abolitionists’ nominee says that if Col. Moore” is the 
nominee tomorrow, he (Parrott) will not run, but will do all he can 
for Moore. Moore was a representative to Congress from New 
York about 18 years ago, and made a speech against the Aboli- 
tionists while in Congress. I have heard him express himself in 
favor of Slavery— ’Tis hard to tell what will be the result. 

Our Convention meets next month to frame a State Constitution. 
I am satisfied that a majority of said convention are Proslavery, 
but don’t know how they will make it. The time for deciding the 
great question will soon be at hand. What will be the future state 
of Kansas no one can tell. So much for politics. 

It has been quite cool here for several days, and now it is com- 
fortable sitting by a fire. . . . Betsie has just cut one of the 
watermelons I bought yesterday, and I must lay down my pen and 
eat some. 

You say that Cousia Billy says he will not write, but will give it 
to me when we return. Perhaps he may not have the chance of do- 
ing so in a year yet, for I may not go back this fall, but wait till 
next. So he had better give it to me by letter, for fear he may for- 
get some by that time. ; 

Give my love to [the immediate family] and tell all the Negroes 
a heap of howdies forme. . . . Do write soon to 

Your ever loving brother, Axalla. 


Dear Sister Douglas Co., K. T., Sept. 13th, 1857 


Yours of the 25th Ult. came to hand a few days ago. . . . I 
have very little of importance to write. The constitutional conven- 
tion met last Monday and organized, elected Genl. Calhoun”* Presi- 


27. Ely Moore (1798-1861), was born in Sussex county, New Jersey. From 1884 to 1838 
he served in Congress, and won national fame in his reply to Waddy Thompson, of South 
Carolina. In 1853 President Pierce offered him the position of minister to England, but he 

and on t of his health, an Indian agency in territorial Kansas. It 
is a part of the unwritten history of + that he was to have been the first territorial 
governor, but his health forbade, and he recommended his friend, Andrew H. Reeder.—C/. 
~~, » rane “United States Land -Offices in Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v » P. 








28. John Calhoun (1806-1859), appointed as ae | | of Kansas and Nebraska 
sre Pierce in 1854. He was made first ident the stitutional convention in 
1857.—Cf. Dictionary American Biography, v. Ill, PP. 410- 411, 
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dent, and after being in session a week, they have adjourned, not to 
meet again till the 3rd. Monday in Oct. after the election is over. I 
guess they don’t wish to adopt a constitution until they ascertain 
what the Abolitionists intend doing in the coming election. The 
great subject of contention here now is not whether the convention 
will frame a slave constitution, for ’tis almost certain they will, but 
whether it shall be put to the vote of the people for ratification, or 
not, and who will be the legal voters. So far as Gov. Walker is con- 
cerned, some endorse his course of policy and some do not; even 
those who do, admit that they do not approve of some of his acts. 
For my own part,I . . . endorse nothing he has done, let alone 
his general course of policy. A good many of our party appear to be 
very sanguine about this being a slave state, but I am fearful ’twill 
not, though I am sometimes high in hopes. I wish ’twas decided, one 
way or the other. I am getting tired of it, and wish to leave the 
Ter. We had Genl. McLean with us last night, he is one of the same 
school of politics as myself, so he and Col. Stanton had it all the 
time. Stanton is one of the Walker & Buchanan school of politics. 

Crops look very fine here at this time, the rains having set in 
about the right time, and if frosts should stay off long enough, there 
will be a good deal of corn made in this part of the Ter., and ac- 
counts from other parts of the Ter. are equally favorable. 

We are all quite well at this time . . . getting along very 
comfortably. I think Col. Stanton doesn’t want us to leave here 
this winter, [as] there is little prospect of his house being finished 
this fall, so that he can move his family here. . . . He has found 
out that we are not of the ordinary class of persons . . . and I 
know that he does not like the idea of parting with us. 

So far as living high is concerned, as the saying is, we are living 
in clover, but I believe I gave an account of our living in the letter 
I wrote to Mother last week. Our Sunday School I fear is a failure, 
owing to the difficulty of getting the library. The agent said that 
he would send the books to me at Lecompton, but they had not come 
yesterday. 

I thought I would say nothing about Ada, as I fear you will say 
I am only bragging, but I will tell you however that she can walk 
all over the house, has eight teeth, and her gums seem swollen as 
if she was about to cut jaw teeth. . . . Mrs. Ellison, who has 
had about a dozen children, and as many grandchildren, says that 
she never saw such a child in her life. Col. Stanton says she is 
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a prodigy; he never saw such a forward child in his life. Whenever 
he comes home, she commences jabbering to him, which pleases him 
very much. He makes a great deal of her. 

Well, my dear Sister, I expect you will find this a disconnected 
affair. When I was on the 2nd. page, my Oddfellow’s widow & her 
sister came in, and in a few minutes after, two of her other sisters 
came, and so I could not write steady with them talking around me. 
You must excuse it, if it is written badly. . . . Give my love to 
Mother. . . . Tell all the Negroes howdie, and my best regards 
to enquiring friends. Your loving Brother, Axalla. 














Camp Beecher 
Horrense Batogrston CAMPBELL 


AMP BEECHER was established at the junction of the Big and 
Little Arkansas rivers on the site of the present city of Wichita, 
May 11, 1868,! to protect the settlers from the attacks of the Indians, 
particularly from the terrors of the Cheyennes, who had been raid- 
ing the east central portions of Kansas. It was not an isolated 
camp, but was one of many forts built in Kansas to safeguard the 
settlers from Indian raids. Its primary purpose was as headquarters 
for a border cavalry patrol which extended northward to Marion 
Center.” 

The necessity for establishing the camp here at this time is evi- 
dent, for on the 17th of May, 1868, two men were massacred by 
Osages in Butler county on the Big Walnut. A dispatch from a 
Eureka correspondent in the Kansas Daily Tribune tells of this 
horrible event: 

Two Men Kiev sy Osace InpiANs, ON Bia Watnut, Butter County, 

THE Bopvires FRIGHTFULLY MUTILATED 
THE TRIBE SURRENDERS TWO OF THE GUILTY PARTIES FOR TRIAL 


{From our Traveling Correspondent] 


Eureka, May 27, 1868. 

Eprron Trung: On the evening of the 17th inst. Mr. Sam T. Dunn and 
James Anderson, living on what is known as the Government Strip, were 
examining a corner stone, near their residence, when they suddenly were sur- 
rounded by fourteen Indian warriors. 

Mr. Dunn was killed, it is supposed, instantly. Mr. Anderson was first dis- 
abled by a tomahawk and then shot. 

Their heads were both cut off and scalped, that of the former being left 
several rods from the body. The fingers were also cut off from one of the 
bodies and taken away. 

After the massacre was completed, the party let down the fence to an 
eighty-acre field nearby, and drove off two mules; they also chased a horse 
to within a hundred and fifty yards of the house. 

They were followed by a party of white men some twenty-five miles, far 
enough to convince them that they were Osage Indians. They were recognized 
by the cut of their hair, their clothes, and by articles left on their trail, as 
being Osages. 

I have the above from a brother of one of the deceased. J.8. BS 


1. U. 8. War Depgrtnens, Adjutant 5 's Office, letter from the adjutant general, C. H. 
major general, Te Hortense B. Campbell, January 18, 1938. A. G. 814.71 
~— , (1-8- "38) Off . 442, 


ansas State Record, Topeka, June 12, 1868, quoted by Marvin H. Garfield, in his 
“The Military Post as a Factor in the Frontier Defense of | Bm 1865-1869” in Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, v. I, p. 58; November, 


3. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, May — a. p. 2. 
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The Kansas Daily Tribune also prints this article about the mas- 
sacre: 


The Journal of yesterday morning has the following: 

After the signing of the Osage treaty, a Mr. Dunn, whose parents reside in 
Johnson county, arrived in the commissioners’ camp from Walnut creek, 
Butler county, bringing the report that his brother, Samuel, and a partner by 
the name of James Anderson, were killed on Sunday, the 17th inst., by a band 
of White Hair Osages. The commissioners immediately called the chiefs in 
council, and peremptorily demanded the surrender of the guilty parties. The 
next morning, after two hours parleying, amid the moaning of the squaws and 
the most intense excitement on the part of the warriors and braves, they gave 
up two young men, who were brought by the commissioners to Ottawa, where 
they will be turned over to U. 8. Marshal Whiting to be tried for the crime 
charged. 


The matter of sending troops had been under consideration before 
this atrocity was committed, Gov. Samuel J. Crawford having writ- 
ten to Gen. Philip H. Sheridan previous to April 14, 1868. On that 
date General Sheridan posted the following letter to the governor: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MIssouRt. 
Gevennen: Fort LaavenwortH, Kansas, April 14, 1868. 


I am in receipt of your letter in reference to the establishment of a military 
post at the mouth of the Little Arkansas, to protect the settlers in the county 
of Sedgwick. 

I had already ordered an examination of this point, intending to send a small 
military force there and the place will be occupied by at least one company 
by the Ist. May. 


I am, Governor, Very respectfully Your obedient servant 
His Excellency P. H. Sueripan, 
8. J. Crawford Major General, U.S. A.4 


Governor of Kansas 
Topeka, Kansas 

Many years later, writing of Camp Beecher in his article, “The 
Little Arkansas,” James R. Mead said, “Why a company of infantry 
should be sent to this point we were never able to learn. In the 
previous years we had been coming and going over these plains with 
no protection whatever and all had been peace and quiet in this part 
of the state. A company of infantry would not have been effective 
beyond one half mile of their camp. None but well-mounted horse- 
men, trained to plains life, could have protected an extended fron- 
tier.” 5 

At first the camp was called Camp Butterfield but that name was 


4. Letter from Maj. Gen. P. Sheridan to Gov. 7 J. Crawford, April 14, 1868, in 
Archives division of the Kansas 1a Historical Society, Topeka. 
5. Kansas Historical Collections (Topeka, Kansas State Historical Society, 1907-1908), 
. xX, he 18, and O. H. Bentley, editor, History of — and Sedgwick County, Kansas 
a (Chicago, C. F. Cooper and Company, 1910), v. I, p. 129. 
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not used long, for by June, 1868, the place was known as Camp 
Davidson, and on October 19, 1868, this was changed to Camp Bee- 
cher,*® which name it kept until it was abandoned in June, 1869." 
Why the camp had three names in a little over a year is not ex- 
plained, although it is easily understood why the name was changed 
to Camp Beecher, in honor of First Lieut. Frederick H. Beecher, 
hero of the Battle of the Arickaree.® 

In those days news traveled very slowly, for the order changing 
the name of the camp to Camp Beecher, issued October 19, 1868, at 
Fort Hays, was not printed in the Leavenworth Times and Conserv- 
ative until Sunday morning, November Ist. It ran as follows: 


Camp Beecher 
Headquarters Department of Missouri 
Fort Hays, Kansas, October 19, 1868 
General Field Orders, No. 3 

The station of United States Troops at the mouth of the Little Arkansas 
river, Kansas, will hereafter be known as Camp Beecher, in commemoration of 
the name and services of Frederick H. Beecher, Ist Lieutenant, 3d Infantry, 
who was killed in battle with Indians, on Arickaree Fork of the Republican 
river, September 17, 1868. 


By command of Major General Sheridan J. Schuyler Crosby, Brvt. 
Lieut. Col., A. D. C2 


Camp Beecher, as it is most commonly known, was located on the 
present site of Wichita, the exact spot being in dispute. There are 
three possible places where it might have been located. 

John S. Whigan, a member of Company H, Fifth United States 
infantry, visiting Wichita in 1916 after an absence of forty-eight 
years, located it near Ninth and Waco. Mr. Whigan recalled that 


6. Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 

7. June, 1869, is accepted as the date of abandonment of Camp Beecher, on authority 
es the letter listed in note No. 1, although Mrs. Frank C. Moxtie in her article on 

ort Wallace, published in the Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, 233, gives a later 
rt which evidently is based on the he 8S. War Department’ report, 1869-1876, Wi 
Government Printing ma 1870. (U. 8. 41st a 2d session. House of Representatives), 
t No. 1, part 2, s. ‘hn. 1412, Be Here Major General Schofield makes 
the following statement: ‘The outposts of Fort Zara and Camp Beecher on the Arkansas 
oe Loa broken up.” The date of a dispatch on the same page as this notice is October 
» 1869. 

8. Frederick Henry Beecher, born in New Orleans, June 22, 1841, was one of the famous 
family of Pa, bein; nephew of Henry Ward Beecher and a son of the Reverend 
Charles and Sarah Coffin Beecher. (Dicti of American Biography ; a’ the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies ; edited by Allen Johnson, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1929, 


v. Il 126, 129.) 

Boker was in the battles of the army of the Potomac from Fredericksburg to Gettysburg. 
= — nature of his wounds necessitated his transfer to the second battalion veteran 

s, where he served as lieutenant and acted as adjutant | in the Freedman's 

io. He was transferred to the Third U. S. infantry in November, 1864, ay was made 
first lieutenant in July, ag snisten’s Cyclopedia of American Biograph y; edited by 
. G. Fiske, N. a JA 

In 1866, he was stationed at Wet Later he built several ey By the Fort 
Wallace army post. He was killed by the _——— in the Battle of Beecher I d, Colo. [or 
Arickaree], tember 17, 1868. (Beecher Island Annual, Wray, Colorado, Beecher I sland 
Battle Memorial ‘Association, 1917, v. V, p. 55.) 


9. The Leavenworth Times and Conservative, November 1, 1868, p. 1. 
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the soldiers built for their quarters a dugout seventy-five by fifty 
feet, mostly underground.!® 

A dugout which William Finn said he had been told was used by 
a troop of U. S. soldiers in the winter of 1868-’69 housed the first 
school held in Wichita. Mr. Finn, speaking in 1928 of this first 
school house, reported that the only building he could find [for it] 
was a dugout half a mile north of the settlement and that it was 
quite commodious, with a fireplace and dormer windows on the 
south side of the roof. There was no log house of any shape or kind, 
as some one else has pictured it, on top of the dugout." 

This first schoolhouse was located at Twelfth and Jackson, accord- 
ing to Mr. Finn, who in 1924, took a party including his son-in-law 
Earl C. Schaefer of Sedgwick; Earl’s father, Charles Schaefer, also 
of Sedgwick; Finlay Ross, former mayor of Wichita; Billy Peacock, 
of Wichita, now of Aiken, 8. C.; and Bliss Isely, who says that Mr. 
Finn did not say that this was the site of Camp Beecher; in fact 
that he did not ask him about the location of Camp Beecher. Mr. 
Isely ventures the statement that this location might have been a 
sentry’s outpost.!* 

On November 9, 1933, the school children of Wichita placed a 
granite marker on the site at Twelfth and Jackson to commemorate 
the place where the first school was held in Wichita, but it was not 
definitely stated on this occasion that it was the site of Camp 
Beecher though it was reported by Mrs. Earl Schaefer, the daughter 
of William Finn, that the dugout formerly located there had been 
used by Company A of the Fifth infantry.” 

The third point at which Camp Beecher is said to have been 
located is at the junction of the Big and Little Arkansas, between 
the two rivers, just across the Little Arkansas from the present 
municipal bathing beach. Kiowa, chief of the Wichita Indians, in 
an interview with Mr. Isely in 1924, is authority for this location. 
Chief Kiowa and the Wichita Indians left the present site of 
Wichita in 1867, according to Mr. Isely, but returned to trade." 

At all events, wherever the dugout was located, it was close to the 
Little Arkansas river, where the soldiers could fish for cat fish and 
carp, could pick sand plums along the banks when they ripened 
late in the summer, could make wine out of elderberries growing 

10. Wichita Eagle, September 9, 1916, page 5. 

11. Ibid., March 4, 1928, Magazine section, page 6. 

12. Letter from Bliss Isely to Mrs. Hortense B. Campbell, December 4, 1933. 


18. Wichita Eagle, November 10, 1983, page 2. 
. Isely to the author, loc. cit. 
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nearby, and could shoot buffalo and prairie chickens out on the 
plains. 

Mr. Whigan further declared: “Shortly after we pitched camp, 
a man by the name of Lewellyn, his wife and three daughters, built 
a cabin near the east bank of Little river about a mile above the 
mouth.” 25 Lewellen’s patent from the United States government 
shows settlement was made prior to July 15, 1870, but does not give 
the exact date.1® 

Curious to relate, no one seems to know Lewellen’s given name 
or the correct spelling of it. The Kansas State Gazetteer of 1888- 
1889, listing him later as a resident of Chelsea, records it simply as 
Lewellen.’*7 Andreas’ History of Kansas, in its history of Chelsea 
township of Butler county, lists him as Doctor Lewellen’® and the 
Wichita City Directory and Immigrant Guide, 1878, in its history 
of Wichita, gives the name as Doc. Llewellan.’® Additional proof 
that he never used his first name or that by some strange fate he 
had no other name than Doctor is demonstrated by the fact that in 
as important a transaction as securing the patent for his land he used 
only the name Doctor Lewellen.” 

Durfee’s store must have been built then, too, for the Leaven- 
worth Times and Conservative of December 18, 1868, says, “Mr. 
Durfee has the honor of breaking the first sod at the new town of 
Wichita, Sedgwick county, at the mouth of the Little Arkansas 
river, where early in January, 1868, he erected a large store building 
or ‘ranch’ at a cost of $2,500, stocking it with $25,000 worth of goods. 
Since then emigration has poured into that section of country and 
now, where a year ago were only his buildings, is now the thriving 
town of Wichita.” 4 

Durfee’s partner was Philip Ledrick?* who, according to records 
in the tract book in the General Land Office at Washington, was 
granted a patent on land located on the E}, SW} and Lots 1 and 2 
of Section 17 of Township 27 South, Range 1 East of the Sixth 


15. Wichita Daily Eagle, September 9, 1916, p. 5. 

16. U. ~ Interior Department, General Land Office, letter from the acting assistant com- 
missioner, D. K. Parrott, to Mrs. Hortense B. Campbell, May 18, 1988, 1495563 “B” CWB 
advice “td patented ‘entries, 

" 17. Kansas State Gazetteer, 1888-1889 (St. Louis, R. L. Polk and Company, [c1889]), v. 
» Pp. 239. 

18. Andreas, A. T., publisher History of the State of Kansas. . . . (Chicago, A. T. 
Andreas, 1883), p. 1450. 

19. Wichita City Directory and Immigrant Guide, 1878, compiled by D. B. Emmert (Kan- 
sas City, Tiernan and Wainwright, 1878), p. 15. 

20. Parrott to the author, loc. cit. 

21. The Leavenworth Times and etsy December 18, 1868, p. 2. 

22. Wichita City Directory and uide, 1878, compiled by D. B. Emmert 


mmigrant Gui 
(Kansas City, Tiernan and Welacrahe 1878), p. 15. 
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Principal Meridian, on April 15, 1873. In the proof Mr. Ledrick 
gave the date of settlement as February, 1868." 

Mr. Whigan says that D. S. Munger’s house wasn’t here when he 
came,** although the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Wichita, in their Illustrated History of Early Wichita, are authority 
for the statement that it was the first house built in Wichita. In 
his proof, submitted to the Humboldt land office, February 2, 1870, 
D. S. Munger, filing on the SE} of Section 17, Township 27 South, 
Range 1 East, of the Sixth Principal Meridian, stated that he had 
settled on the land prior to May 15, 1868.76 

Another resident in the early part of 1869 was Phares C. Hubbard 
whose entry on land in the same section as Munger shows proof of 
settlement made April 17, 1869.27 He must be the Hubbard whom 
Fred A. Sowers, in his chapter of Bentley’s History of Wichita and 
Sedgwick County, entitled “The Early History of Wichita,” men- 
tions thus, “Jack Ledford traded Hubbard out of his interest with 


23. Parrott to the author, loc. cit. The author’s examination of a township map reveals 
that, roughly speaking, early Wichita was built on Sections 16, 17, 20, and 21 of Township 
27 South, Range 1 East of the Sixth Principal Meridian. The present boundaries of these 
sections would approximate Thirteenth street on the north, Hydraulic on the east, Kellogg on 
the south, and the Big and Little Arkansas rivers and Seneca on the west. 

In present-day Wichita, the claims of these early settlers would be in the following 
locations, according to the information from the survey plats of the city of Wichita in the 
county clerk’s office, Wichita, Sedgwick county, and the original township plats in the office 
of the county surveyor, Sedgwick county, as prepared by Mr. N. W. Bass, U. S. Geological 
Survey with headquarters in Wichita (now of Washington, D. C.): 

Ledrick, Philip: E% SW% and Lots 1 and 2, Section 17—This tract extends from 
Central avenue north to Riverside avenue and its extension due eastward across the Little 
Arkansas river, and from Sherman avenue and its projection northward through Central 
Riverside Park west to Buffum avenue and its projection southward through Riverside Park 
(Central and South Riverside Parks) to the north bank of the Little Arkansas river in South 
Riverside Park, thence southeast along the bank of the river to Central avenue. 

Munger, D. S.: SE% Section 17—The south boundary of this tract is Central avenue; 
the north boundary falls about 180 feet north of Ninth street between Lawrence avenue 
(name changed to Broadway by Ordinance No. 11325 of the City of Wichita, adopted October 
80, 1933—Wichita city clerk’s ‘Office Ordinance Book’’), and Waco avenue, and from Waco 
avenue on westward it is the alley south of Ninth street; the east boundary is Lawrence 
avenue and the west boundary is Sherman avenue and its projection northward through Central 
Riverside Park. 

Hubbard, Phares C.: NW%, Section 17—The south boundary of this tract is Riverside 
avenue, which runs between Buffum avenue and the west bank of the Little Arkansas river, 
and the projection eastward of Riverside avenue, al a line that would fall about 150 feet 
south of Ninth street; the north boundary is Thirteenth street; the east boundary is a north- 
south line about 34 feet west of Lewellan avenue; and the west boundary is Buffum avenue 
and its projection northward through Riverside Park and Oak Park. 

Watterman (usually spelled Waterman), Eli P.: NE% of NE and Lots 1 and 2, Ser- 
tion 20—This tract extends from Douglas avenue north to Central avenue and from Lawrence 
avenue west to the east banks of the Little Arkansas and Arkansas rivers. 

Mathewson, William: NE%, Section 21—This extends from Douglas avenue north to 
Central avenue and from Hydraulic avenue west to Washington avenue. 

Mead, James R.: NW%, Section 21—This extends from Douglas avenue north to Central 
avenue and from Washington avenue west to Lawrence avenue. 

24. The Wichita Daily Eagle, September 9, 1916, p. 5. 

25. Illustrated History of Early Wichita; Incidents of Pioneer Days; compiled by and 
written for the Daughters of the American Revolution (Wichita, Eunice Sterling Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, c1914), [p. 10]. 

26. Parrott to the author, loc. cit. 


27. Ibid. 
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Matsill in the general merchandise business, getting also the Grand 
Hotel, then being built (afterwards the rear part of the Tremont) .” * 

Eli P. Waterman settled on the NE and Lots 1 and 2 in Section 
20 of the same township and range, prior to June 20, 1869, and 
William Mathewson made settlement on NE of Section 21, on 
July 20, 1869.29 James R. Mead, entering his claim to the NW1%4 
of Section 21 in the Humboldt land office July 29, 1870, showed 
no date of settlement, though he says in his paper, “The Little 
Arkansas,” that he first saw the Little Arkansas on a sunny after- 
noon in June, 1863.°° However, he says later in the article that he 
was then visiting the valley on a three weeks’ hunting and exploring 
trip,** so he probably did not settle here permanently at that time. 

No doubt these early settlers were well known to the local officers 
in charge of Camp Beecher, none of whom remained on duty for a 
long period at a time. Capt. Samuel L. Barr of the Fifth U. S. 
infantry was in command first, from May 11, 1868, to June 10, 
1868, then Capt. Robert M. West of the Seventh U. 8. cavalry took 
charge from June 11, 1868, to September, 1868, after which Captain 
Barr again resumed command from September, 1868, to April, 1869. 
He was followed by First Lieut. George McDermott, Fifth U. S. 
infantry, April 22, 1869, and by Capt. Owen Hale, Seventh cavalry, 
May 20, 1869. 

Company H, Fifth infantry, was stationed at the camp from May 
11, 1868, to May 20, 1869, practically all the time the camp was in 
operation. Company K, Seventh cavalry, served from June 11, 
1868, to August 12, 1868, and from May 20, 1869, to June, 1869.3? 

Captain Barr was not an amateur at frontier posts for he had 
seen service in the Civil War in Arizona and New Mexico, having 
been stationed at Camp Lewis, near Pecos Church, N. M., in 1862,3% 
and at Fort Whipple in 1864,** and had surprised an Indian camp 
near Sycamore Springs, Ariz., and killed four Indians on December 
31, 1864. 

Barr was a Delaware man who seems to have spent all the years 

28. Bentley, O. H., editor, History of t— 4 and Sedgwick County, Kansas 


(Chicago, C. F. Cooper and Company, 1910), v. I, p. 9; Andreas, A. T., publisher, History 
of the State of Kansas. . . . (Chicago, A. T. ‘Andreas, 1888), p. 1930. 


29. Parrott to the author, loc. cit. 

80. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 7. 
81. Ibid., v. X, p. 10. 

= Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 


War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Ceon- 
pm.% Armies (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1883), series I, v. LX, p. 538. 


34. Ibid. (1878), series I, v. XLI, part IV, pp. 381, 994. 
35. Ibid. (1896), series I, v. XLVIII, part I, p. 907. 
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of his service with the Fifth United States infantry, being appointed 
a second lieutenant October 24, 1861, promoted to first lieutenant 
April 30, 1863, and made a captain, October 31, 1866. Unassigned 
May 19, 1869, he was mustered out January 1, 1871.** 

Of the four men in command at Camp Beecher, Capt. Robert 
M. West had the most distinguished military career. During the 
Civil War he was an officer in charge of artillery with the Fourth 
Army corps in the Peninsular campaign,** was in command at 
Fort Magruder in the North Carolina and South East Virginia 
campaign,** participated in the attack on Williamsburg,®® and was 
present at the siege of Yorktown in April, 1862.*° 

Born in New Jersey, West enlisted as a private in Pennsylvania 
Mounted rifles April 12, 1856, and was discharged February 5, 1861. 
He was made a captain in the First Pennsylvania light artillery on 
the 25th of July, 1861, was promoted to the rank of major on the 
13th of September of that year, and to the rank of colonel on the 
28th of July, 1862. He was transferred to another branch of the 
service, the Fifth Pennsylvania cavalry on April 29, 1864, was made 
a brevet brigadier general April 1, 1865, for gallant and meritorious 
service at the battle of Five Forks, Virginia, and was honorably 
mustered out August 7, 1865.*! 

The Seventh cavalry, which was stationed later at Camp Beecher, 
had West for its captain July 28, 1866. West was also honored by 
being made a brevet major, March 2, 1867 *? for gallant and meri- 
torious service, in action at Charles City C. [ourt] H. [ouse], Vir- 
ginia, December 13, 1863, and was made a brevet lieutenant colonel, 
March 2, 1867, for the same kind of service in the battle of New 
Market Heights, Virginia. West resigned March 1, 1869, and died 
September 3d of that year.** 

An Irishman, First Lieut. George McDermott, who was at Camp 
Beecher from April 22, 1869, to May 20, 1869, was an officer 

36. Heitman, Francis Bernard, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 


Army, From its Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1908, published under 7 of 
Congress approved March 2, 1903 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908), v. I, p. 


= War of the Rebellion: a C lation of the Official Records dl the Union and Con- 
federate Armies (Washington, ‘Govemuns Printing Office, 1883), series I, v. XI, part I, p. 282. 


88. Ibid. (1887), series I, v. XVIII, p. 266. 

89. Ibid. (1887), series I, v. XVIII, p. 262. 

40. Ibid. (1884), series I, v. XI, part I, p. 359, 360. 

41. Heitman, op. cit., v. I, p. 1020. 

42. Hamersly, T. H. 8., » Commiste Regular Army Duite of me U. 8. for One Hundred 





Years (1779 to 1879), . (Washington, Hamersly, 1 880), part I, p. 850, gives the rank 
us brevet colonel, March, 1867, for gallant and meritorious service in the Battle of Five Forks, 
irginia. 


48. Heitman, op. cit., v. I, p. 1020. 
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in the Fifth infantry,“ the same company in which Captain Barr 
served. McDermott was wounded at Valverde, N. M., February 21, 
1862, in a battle between Union and Confederate troops * and later, 
upon his recovery, was stationed at Fort Whipple, Ariz., Lieutenant 
Barr being there at the same time.** Lieutenant McDermott was 
appointed from the army, being successively a private, corporal, 
sergeant, and then first sergeant in the Fifth infantry. Made a 
second lieutenant in the same infantry July 17, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to a first lieutenancy July 14, 1864. He died June 21, 1878.*" 

All of these commanding officers saw service in the Civil War, 
Capt. Owen Hale of the Seventh cavalry being no exception. His 
stay at the post was short, for he was in command only from May 
20, 1869, to some time in June, when the camp was abandoned.** 
Captain Hale entered the service the first year of the War of the 
Rebellion as a sergeant major of the Seventh New York cavalry, 
and was made a second lieutenant in the Ninth New York cavalry, 
May, 1863. For gallant and meritorious service during the war he 
was commissioned a brevet captain March 13, 1865, was mustered 
out November 29, 1865, but reénlisted as a first lieutenant in the 
Seventh cavalry the 28th of July, 1866, and was promoted to a 
captaincy March 1, 1869. Hale was killed in a battle with the Nez 
Perce Indians at Snake river, Montana, September 30, 1877.*° 

Camp Beecher was established here in 1868 in spite of the fact 
that in 1865 and again in 1867 treaties had been made with the 
Indians which, if they had been lived up to, would have put an end 
to Indian warfare, at least for a while. The treaty made in 1865 
was witnessed not far from the spot on which Camp Beecher was 
located, for James R. Mead, in his article, “The Little Arkansas,” 
says the Indians and the White Men met on the east bank of the 
Little Arkansas, six miles above its mouth and negotiated the Treaty 
of the Little Arkansas.5° The 14th day of October, 1865, the treaty 
with the Cheyenne and the Arapaho was made.®! Later the Apache, 
the Cheyenne and the Arapaho negotiated with the White Men,"? 

44. Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 

45. War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1888), series I, v. IX. p. 487. 

46. Ibid. (1898), series I, v. XLI, part Il, p. 986. 

47. Heitman, op. cit., v. I, p. 662. 

48. Bridges to the author, loc cit. 

49. Heitman, op. cit., v. I, p. 487. 


60. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 11. 


51. U. 8. Congress, Senate, Indian Affairs Committee, Indian Affairs; Laws and Treaties, 
compiled, annotated, and edited by Charles J. Kappler (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1904), v. II, pp. 887-891. 

52. Ibid., v. Il, pp. 891-893. 
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and the Comanche and the Kiowa on October 18, 1865, concluded a 
treaty with the whites.™* 

The treaties at Medicine Lodge were also made in October, the 
first one being entered into at the Council Camp, on Medicine Lodge 
creek, seventy miles south of Fort Larned, on the 21st day of Oc- 
tober, 1867, by and between the United States of America, repre- 
sented by the commissioners duly appointed thereto, to wit, Na- 
thaniel G. Taylor, William 8. Harney, C. C. Augur, Alfred 8. [H.] 
Terry, John B. Sanborn, Samuel F. Tappan, and J. B. Henderson of 
the one part, and the Confederated tribes of Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians represented by their chiefs and headmen, duly authorized 
and empowered to act for the body of the people of said tribes.®* 

On the same day, another treaty was made with the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Apache, and on the 28th of October, 1867, another one 
was made with the Cheyenne and Arapaho. This treaty provided 
that the Indian tribes with whom it had been concluded should con- 
sent to unrestricted settlement by the whites of the country be- 
tween the Arkansas and Platte rivers, should not interfere with the 
construction of the Pacific railroads through the same territory 
and that the Indians themselves should thenceforward occupy reser- 
vations in the Indian territory south of the Arkansas river which 
had been designated for their use. In return for these concessions, 
the government was to furnish arms, ammunition and supplies, and 
to pay certain sums as annuities toward the support of the several 
tribes of Indians.*? 

“These treaties had been made, in the usual course, with the 
chiefs and head men of the several tribes, but in the following spring 
it was found that the young men and warriors were opposed to the 
agreements made, and claimed they had been procured by personal 
bribes offered to these unworthy chiefs by whom they had been 
signed.” 5§ 

The Indian chiefs who sought to confer with Sheridan said they 
had been deceived in signing the treaty they had made and had 
never understandingly agreed to the stipulations it contained. 

There was no excuse for the outrages committed by the Indians 
since the Medicine Lodge Treaty of 1867, states Thomas Murphy 

58. Ibid., v. II, pp. 892-895. 

54. Ibid., v. II, pp. 977-982. 

55. Ibid., v. Il, pp. 982-984. 

56. Ibid., v. Il, pp. 984-989. 

57. Davies, Henry E., “Great Commanders” Series, General Sheridan (N. Y., Appleton, 
1895), pp. 286-288, 


58. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
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of the Central Superintendency No. 69, Office of the Indian Affairs, 
with headquarters at Atchison, in his report for the year 1868. He 
says that every promise made to them in the Medicine Lodge Treaty 
had been complied with. Yet without provocation they attacked 
the white settlers and committed numerous outrages. He recom- 
mends they be left to the tender mercies of the army till they shall 
be forced to sue for peace. 

Savages had been collecting about Forts Dodge and Larned, from 
whence it was expected they would proceed during the summer to 
their reservations in the Indian territory, but as the season advanced 
it became evident that they had no intention of complying with the 
treaty and were only awaiting a favorable opportunity for an out- 
break. Savages to whom Sheridan was opposed had a force of about 
six thousand warriors, and had at their disposal country extending 
from Platte river in Nebraska to Red river in Indian territory. 
There were large herds of ponies to mount the warriors and trans- 
port the women and children, with their tepees and other property, 
and, through traders and the bounty of the government, they were 
well provided with arms and ammunition. General Sheridan de- 
termined to confine operations during grazing and hunting season 
to protecting the people of the new settlements and those on the 
overland routes, and to begin an active compaign after winter set in. 
Then the savages would be settled in their villages, their ponies 
would be weak and thin from lack of grazing, and there would be 
little game to be had. Headquarters was established at Fort Hays, 
then on the extreme western line of settlement and the terminus of 
the Pacific railroad. 

To guard the lines of the Union Pacific Railroad (usually spoken 
of at that time as the Kansas Pacific) and the Denver stage road, 
in addition to protecting the line of the Arkansas to New Mexico, 
General Sheridan had only a force of about twelve hundred cavalry 
and fourteen hundred infantry, he said in his report to the Secretary 
of War, for 1868-1869. There were in the territory to be protected 
Forts Harker, Hays, Wallace, Larned, Dodge, Lyon, and Reynolds, 
and the outposts of Cedar Point, Zarah, and Camp Beecher.** Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s total of two thousand six hundred men was in sharp 
contrast to the Indians’ six thousand warriors. 


60. U. 8S. Interior Department, Indian Affairs Office, Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affaire, 1868 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1868), pp. 9, 257. 
61. Davies, op. cit., pp. 288-290. 
62. U. 8. War Departmen tio TS War, 1868-1869" (Washington, 
cee inet ne ot Office, 21869), Oth Congress, 3d House Executive Document 
0. 1, 8. 1. P. 
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As for the men stationed at the camp, the number varied from 
time to time. The “Annual Report” of the Adjutant General of the 
United States, October 20, 1868, says that there were stationed at 
Camp Davidson, Kansas, near the mouth of the Little Arkansas 
river, two companies of the Seventh cavalry and the Fifth infantry. 
There was one post chaplain, one surgeon [Mr. E. B. Umstaetter] ,™ 
one major, one regimental adjutant, one regimental] quartermaster, 
and one subaltern.® 

In a proposal for fresh beef and beef cattle, the Office of the 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence, Department of the Missouri, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, advertised on May 3, 1869, for meat for only 
one company, quartered at Camp Beecher. Evidently the Chief of 
the Commissary Department did not know that Camp Beecher was 
to be abandoned so soon for he stipulates in this “proposal for new 
beef from the block” that the contracts will commence at all posts 
July 1, 1869, and expire December 31, 1869.% From these two 
sources we know then that there were two companies stationed at 
the camp at one time, and only one at another time. 

No record has been found of any major engagements which 
occurred at Camp Beecher. Mr. Whigan remembered that a band 
of Indians attacked the camp in July or August of 1868, and that 
the soldiers rallied behind the Lewellen camp to fight them off. He 
recollected that one soldier was wounded and a number of Indian 
ponies were killed. If any Indians were wounded their bodies were 
carried away. 

Methods of transportation in Camp Beecher’s territory were still 
quite primitive in 1868-1869, though three years later, on May 15, 
1872, the Santa Fe ran its first train through Wichita.** A post road 
between Towanda and Wichita established in 1868 was no doubt 
used by the soldiers occasionally for various purposes, especially by 
the infantry.*° Their mail came through Fort Harker, addressed 
to Wichita, Kansas.”° 

The dreaded cholera. came with the soldiers, James R. Mead says 
in his article, “The Little Arkansas.” He gives the date of the 


64. Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 

65. U. 8S. Congress. House Executive Document No. 1, 40th Congress, 3d session, s. n. 
1367, pp. 782-7338. 

66. The Leavenworth Times and Conservative, May 12, 1869, p. 1. 

67. The Wichita Daily Eagle, Wichita, September 9, 1916, p. 5. 


68. Wilder, Daniel Webster, The Annals of Kansas, 1541-1885, new edition (Topeka, T. 
Dwight Thacher, 1886), p. 572. 
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troops being stationed here as 1867," although the records already 
quoted in this paper definitely establish the dates as 1868-1869," 
and he gives the name of the captain of the Fifth infantry as Thomas 
F. Barr 7 instead of Samuel L. Barr.** There was no doubt cholera 
here when the troops came, though no official record of it is available 
in the Army Medical Library; the records there do show, however, 
that the disease was prevalent at Fort Zarah™ in 1868, so it was 
likely to have been here, too 

The Wichita Indians who were moved in 1867 from Butler county, 
Kansas, to their former homes on that part of the “Indian territory 
known as the leased district”’ were sorely afflicted with the cholera 
and had to be moved in wagons, many of them dying enroute, ac- 
cording to the report made by J. H. Chollar, the special agent for 
removing the Wichita.” 

Mr. Mead corroborates the latter data in his same article on “The 
Little Arkansas.” He also states that the Nineteenth Kansas 
cavalry, organized by Governor Crawford to fight the Indians, 
stopped at Camp Beecher on the twelfth of November, 1868, and 
remained till November 14, whence they proceeded to Camp Sup- 
ply.7 This seems to be the only occasion on which any Kansas 
troops were at Camp Beecher. 

And so the soldiers came in May, 1868, to Camp Beecher and left 
in June, 1869. The Leavenworth Times and Conservative of June 3, 
1869, reports their final activities in the following order issued by 
General Schofield, the commanding officer of the Department of the 
Missouri: “. . . The Seventh cavalry, now at Camp Beecher, 
will at once move northward towards the big bend of Smoky Hill, 
scouring the country between the Arkansas and Smoky Hill. If no 
Indians are discovered they will go to Fort Harker.”"* Evidently 
no Indians were found for a dispatch from Ellsworth to The Times 
and Conservative, under the date of June 15, 1869, reports that: 
“Company ‘K’ of the Seventh United States cavalry, Brevet Major 
Hale commanding, arrived yesterday at Fort Harker, from Camp 

71. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 18. 

72. Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 

78. Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 18. 


74. Bridges to the author, loc. cit. 
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Beecher, where they had been relieved by a detachment of Company 
‘C,’ Tenth cavalry. Signed, W. W. Creighton.” ™ 

Several of the men who were in the army remained as settlers. 
Sergeant Mohen afterwards became a policeman, and Sergeants 
John Ward and Charles Bush also made their homes here.*® In 
the Wichita Eagle for April 6, 1876, the following picturesque ac- 
count is given of the later careers of some of the men: 

During the winter [1868] a company of infantry were quartered at this point. 
Several of the boys having served out their time were discharged and took 
claims. One or two married and are still with us, honored and useful citizens. 
One went to the mountains and his quietus made with his boots on. Another 
was chosen by unanimous vote, without even asking it, to represent Sedgwick 
county in the State Industrial Institute at Leavenworth for a term of seven 
years. It was thought to be an “act of justice” by his constituents.8! 


79. Ibid. ye 16, 1869, 1. No record has been found of the Tenth cavalry acing 
here, although it it in the’ feid at the time, to the “Report of oe Soomnany ° 
War for 1868- 1809," p A. Executive nt ay 40th Congress, 8d session. a gy a Op 
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local nt, (Kane ¢ e Wichita City Directory and Immigrant Guide, 1878, ¢ comp 
ad Kansas City, Tiernan and Wainwright, 1878), p. 15, reports that a colored company, 
Capiain Rowelson, was stationed hoe at the time, but the letter to Mrs. 
7 “a. pbell, January 13, 1933, from C. H. Bridges, major general, says that there 
is no one Ay name on the rolls in their office. The War Department also wpente that 
only the Fi infantry and the Seventh cavalry were stationed at Camp Beecher. 
80. Wichita City Direct Immigrant Guide, 1878, compiled by D. B. Emmert 
(Kansas City, Tiernan and Welawricht, 1878), p. 14. 
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Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Hetzen M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


HE books received in the past year are from three sources, 
purchase, gift and exchange, and fall largely into the following 
classifications: Kansas; the West; Genealogy and Local History; 
and General. We have been fortunate in receiving as gifts several 
genealogies, and we receive regularly valuable publications con- 
taining history and genealogy through our exchange with many his- 
torical societies. We also subscribe to several historical and genea- 
logical publications which are not available by exchange. These add 
greatly to the usefulness of the library. 

There are many books needed for the library, particularly those 
relating to the West and Genealogy and Local History which have 
been published years ago and are obtainable only through dealers 
in rare Americana. We have acquired a number of early Kansas 
books through dealers’ catalogues. As there is often only one copy 
of these books in a book dealer’s shop it makes them very difficult 
to secure. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1932, to October 1, 1933. The total number 
of books accessioned appears in the report of the secretary in the 
February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 

Apr_ENnE, Ordinances of the City of Abilene Published by Order of the City 
Council. [Abilene, Strother Brothers] 1892. 

Apams, Anpy, The Outlet. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1905. 

Arr Pusuisninc Company, “The Magic City,’ Wichita, Picturesque and 
Descriptive. Neenah, Wis., Art Publishing Company, 1889. 

Arcu1son Boarp or Trapp, Atchison, the Railroad Centre of Kansas: Its 
Advantages for Commerce and Manufactures. Atchison, Daily Champion 
Steam Printing Establishment, 1874. 

AvucHAMPAUGH, Pump GeraLp, James Buchanan and His Cabinet on the Eve 
of Secession. (Lancaster, Pa.] Privately Printed, 1926. 

Baxer, Rosert Osporne, The International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada. Lawrence, 1933. 

Bartiett, JENNIE V., History of the Salina Schools, With Reminiscences by 
Mrs. C. W. Lynn. Published in Memorial Tribute by Saline County Chap- 
ter, Native Daughters of Kansas, 1933. 
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Bears, Carteton, Brimstone and Chili, a Book of Personal Experiences in the 
Southwest and Mexico. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1927. 

Berorn, Aurrep, The Story of Lindsborg, Written for the Sixtieth Anniversary 
of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Bethany Church . . . April 19- 
21,1929. Published by The Luther Leagues of the Bethany Church. Linds- 
borg, [Bethany Printing Company] n. d. 

, Tro och Lif Nagra ord till de unga om ett helgadt lif, grundadt i en 

lefvande tro. Rock Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern, 1913. 

, Under Furor och Palmer. [Smolan, Kan.] Gustaf Eriksons Férlog 
[c1916]}. 

Bow.sy, Ricuarp, Kansas, the Seat of War in America. London, Effingham 
Wilson, 1856. 

Brapt, Cuartes Epwin, Problems of Pin-Hole Parish. Wichita, Missionary 
Press Company, [c1912]. 

Brown, Georce Aurrep, Harold, the Klansman. Kansas City, Mo., Western 
Baptist Publishing Company, 1923. 

Bruce, Henry Ciay, The New Man. Twenty-nine Years a Slave. Twenty- 
nine Years a Freeman. Recollections of H.C. Bruce. York, Pa., P. Anstadt 
& Sons, 1895. 

BuRLINGAME, Kansas Territory, Its Location, Present Improvements and 
Future Prospects: Lumber, Water, Coal, Stone, etc. Topeka, Ross Broth- 
ers, 1857. 

Carter, Rosert L., Pictorial History of the Thirty-fifth Division. St. Louis, 
1933. 

Cuester, CHARLES, comp., Technocracy, a Book for Thoughtful Persons. 
Topeka, F. E. Anderson Publishing Company, 1933. 

Cuiay Center, Revised Ordinances. Published by Authority of the City. Clay 
Center, Clay Center Publishing Company, 1926. 

, Revised Ordinances of the City of Clay Center, Kansas. Clay Center, 
Dispatch Printing House, 1890. 

Coates, Grace Strong, Portulacas in the Wheat. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers, 1932. 

Commemoration of Nelson Timothy Stephens on Commencement Day, 1982, 
at the University of Kansas . . . Upon the Reception by the University 
of the Portrait of Judge Stephens . . . New York, Tudor Press, 1933. 

[Cons, Joun Pur], Told Out of School. By One of the Pupils. no impr. 

ConNELLEY, WiLL1AM Eusey, Wild Bill and His Era: the Life and Adventures 
of James Butler Hickok. New York, The Press of the Pioneers, 1933. 

Constitution and Government of Kansas. Lawrence, J. 8. Boughton, 1889. 

Coscrove, Mrs. Harrier (Suitiman) anp C. B. Coscrove, The Swarts Ruin; 
a Typical Mimbres Site in Southwestern New Mezico. . . . Cambridge, 
Mass., Peabody Museum, 1932. 

Darina, ArrHur Burr, Political Changes in Massachusetts 1824-1848. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1925. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotuTion. [Year Books of Various Kansas 

Chapters], 440 Pamphlets. 
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Dovust, Saran L., My Summer Abroad. No impr. 

Dova.ass, James Harvey, aND R. H. Roserts, Instruction and Information 
Units for Hand Woodworking. Winfield, The Practical Arts Publishing 
Company, 1932. 

Earnart, AMeuiA, The Fun of It: Random Records of My Own Flying and 
of Women in Aviation. New York, Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. 

Epmonps, AuBert Sypner, Jl Penseroso and Other Poems. [Topeka, College 
Press, c1932.] 

Exupeuicu, Leonarp, God’s Angry Man. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1932. 

Enos, E. F., Engel’s Laboratory Method in Beginning German. Hand Book 
of Materials for Engel’s German Laboratory Notebook. Rev. ed. Law- 
rence, Sunflower Publishing Company, [c1932]. 

, Why and How to Learn German. Lawrence, Sunflower Publishing 
Company, n. d. 

FarnuaAM, Mrs. Marze. (Hows), Lost Laughter. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1933. 

Tue Ferry-Hanuiy-Scuorr ApvEerRTISING ComPpaANY, comp., A Square Deal for 
Kansas Railroads: the Sentiment of Scores of Kansas Editors. No impr. 

Fuicxner, Perer, J. J. Krensie,, anp P. P. Wepex, A Brief History of Swiss 
Mennonites Who Immigrated from Wolhynia, Russia, into Kansas. (In 
German.) No impr. 

FREEMASONS, ANCIENT, Frep AND AccepTep, By-Laws, Rules and Funeral Serv- 
ices of Topeka Lodge No. 17. Topeka, MacDonald & Baker, 1865. 

Grant, Buancus Cue, ed., Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life as Dictated 
to Col. and Mrs. D. C. Peters About 1856-57, and Never Before Published. 
Taos, N. M., 1926. 

Harsorp, JAMES GuTHRIE, America in the World War. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1933. 

Hey, C. A., comp., A Little Bouquet: Some Songs and Cheers for Kansas and 
Her Pioneers. To the Pioneers of the Great Southwest This Book is Dedi- 
cated. Dodge City, Dodge City Printing Company, 1930. 

Hicarnson, Mrs. Epwarp, A Story of the Wichita Musical Club from Its 
Organization, May 7, 1892, to . . . September 1, 1929. Wichita, The 
Travis Press, n. d. 

Hopees, Grorce H., In Appreciation of Former Governor John P. St. John. 
[Olathe, Olathe Democrat, 1933.] 

Houtmes, Mrs. Hitpa (Mauckx), Wings of Hope. [New York, C. Kendall, 
c1932.] 

Horxins, G. M., A Complete Set of Surveys and Plats of Properties in Wyan- 
dotte County and Kansas City, Kansas, Compiled and Drawn from Official 
Records and Actual Surveys. Philadelphia, G. M. Hopkins, c1887. 

Hopper, Browniow, The Rugged Rocky Region. [Detroit, c1921.] 

Horton, Dupisy T., History of Hopewell School District No. 114, Plevna, 
Reno County, Kansas, n. p. [1982.] 

Howe, Epaar Watson, The Story of a Country Town. New York, Dodd, 

Mead & Company, 1932. 
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IncraM, Joun C., Coming of Christ. [Ashland, Ingram, c1932.] 
, Prophetic Democracy. [n. p. Ingram, c1927.] 

Inman, Henry, The Ranche on the Oxhide, a Story of Boys’ and Girls’ Life 
on the Frontier. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, [cl912)]. 

Junction Crry, General Ordinances of the City of Junction City Revised by 
W. H. Laundy .. . 1896. Junction City, Republican Book and Job 
Printing House, 1896. 

Kansas AcapEMY or Science, Transactions, Vol. 35. Manhattan, Kimball 
Printery Company, 1932. 

Kansas Ciry, Revised Ordinances of the City of Kansas City, Kansas, 1909. 
Kansas City, Gazette Globe, 1909. 

Kansas Facts, Vol. 4, 1982 and 1988. Topeka, Kansas Facts Publishing Com- 
pany, 1933. 

Kansas Paciric Rarpway Company, Kansas Pacific Railway Gold Loan $6,- 
600,000. First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds. . . . n.p. [1869]. 

Kansas Strate Bar Association, Proceedings, 1930, 1931. 2 vols. No impr. 

——., Committee to Prepare and Revise a General Corporation Code, Gen- 
eral Corporation Code. Topeka, Ives, 1933. 

Kaurman, P. R., Unser Volk und Seine Geschichte. [Basil, Kan., 1931.] 

Krenz, Lirweiityn, The Story of Two Brothers. Topeka, Printed and Pub- 
lished by the House of Smiths, 1905. 

Lawrence, Revised Ordinances of the City of Lawrence, Kansas. Published 
by Authority of the City. Lawrence, Journal Publishing Company, 1891. 
LEAVEN WoRTH, LAWRENCE AND GALvEesTON Rartroap Company, Trust Mortgage 
to the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York. Chicago, Rounds 

& James, 1869. 

Leisy, Ernest Erwin, American Literature; an Interpretative Survey. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, [c1929]. 

Lrrowicu, Carouuna, Ugly Face. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 
[c1932]. 

Lock woop, Greene & Company, Incorporated, Jndustrial Survey of Wichita, 
Kansas. Mimeo. [1927.] 

Loomis, Ne.son H., Facts about the Railroads, Omaha, Neb., October 23, 1923. 
No impr. 

, Railroad Issues of 1928 ; Speech Delivered at Salina, Kansas, September 
26, 1923, Before the Farmers’ Educational and Codéperative Union of 
America. No impr. 

Lrmia, J. A., A Brief History of District No. 34, “The Rose Valley District,” 
Osborne County, Kansas, Embracing the First Thirty-five Years of the 
District’s Organization. St. Louis, Ross-Gould Company, 1933. 

McCoy, Josmepu G., Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and 
Southwest. Reprinted. Washington, D. C., The Rare Book Shop, 1932. 
Mack, Georap, Jr., ed. and pub., The 1988 Kansas Legislative Blue Book. 

Lawrence, World Company, 1933. 
Mascy, Mas. Jennie C., Autumn Leaves. Baldwin, 1932. 
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MarxuaM, Revsen H., Meet Bulgaria. Published by the author. Sofia, 
Bulgaria, Printed by “The Stopansko Razvitiye Press,” 1931. 

Marysvitie, Revised Ordinances of the City of Marysville. Published by 
Order of the City Council, May, 1893. 

Maxton, Mrs. Rosre Exten, The Last One. Joplin, Mo., Automatic Printing 
Company, 1932. 

Mere, O. N., A True History of the Kansas Wars, and Their Origin, 
Progress and Incidents. . . . Cincinnati, 1856. Tarrytown, N. Y. Re- 
printed by William Abbatt, 1932. 

Moors, Mrs. Eima (Serriz), Winnowings. [Seneca, Courier-Tribune Press] 
n. d. 

Moss, Rycrort G., The Geology of Ness and Hodgeman Counties, Kansas. 
(State Geological Survey of Kansas, Bulletin 19, 1932.) 

Nyquist, Epna, Pioneer Life and Lore of McPherson County, Kansas. 
McPherson, Democrat-Opinion Press, 1932. 

Ouarue, Fist Curistian Cuurcu, Dedication Services of the First Christian 
Church, Olathe, Kansas, Sunday, April the Fourth, 1926. No impr. 

Ouarue, Joun P. Sr. Jonn Memoria Hicu Scuoor, A Life Lived for Others: 
John Pierce St. John 1833-1938. (Olathe, John P. St. John Memorial High 
School, Journalism Class, 1933.] 

Oswa.p, A. Lewis, Traditions of Troop One. Hutchinson, Rotherwood Press, 
{c1931]. 

OweEN, JENNIE SMALL, Fodder. 4th ed. Emporia, Emporia Gazette Print, 1932. 

PemsBerton, Murpock, AND Davin Boru, Sing High, Sing Low; a Comedy in 
Two Acts and Siz Scenes. New York, Samuel French, Incorporated, [c1932]. 

Perry, JoHN D., President Union Pacific Railway Company, Eastern Division. 
[Letter to Hon. O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior, Dated St. Louis, 
December 31, 1868.1] No impr. 

Perers, H. P., History and Development of Education Among the Mennon- 
ites in Kansas. Hillsboro, 1925. 

Pumurrs, Mrs. CatHertne Corrin, Cornelius Cole, California Pioneer and 
United States Senator: a Study in Personality and Achievements Bearing 
Upon the Growth of a Commonwealth. San Francisco, John Henry Nash, 
1929. 

, Portsmouth Plaza, the Cradle of San Francisco. San Francisco, John 
Henry Nash, 1932. 

Polk’s Arkansas City (Kansas) Directory, 1930. Including Cowley County. 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1930. 

Polk’s Chanute (Kansas) City Directory, 1929. Including Neosho County Taz- 
payers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1929. 

Polk’s El Dorado (Kansas) City Directory, 1929. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, 1929. 

Polk’s Emporia (Kansas) City Directory, 1930. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 

& Company, 1930. 
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Polk’s Kansas City (Kansas) Directory, 1930. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, 1930. 
, Polk’s Salina (Kansas) City Directory, 1931. Including Saline County. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1930. ‘ 
’ Polk’s Topeka City Directory, 1938. Including Shawnee County Taxpayers. q 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1933. 
Polk’s Winfield (Kansas) City Directory, 1931. Including Cowley County. 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1931. 
Potiock, Joun Catvin, Charge to Grand Jury, Fort Scott, Kansas, May 1, 
1922. No impr. 
Porter, Kennero Wicarns, John Jacob Astor, Business Man. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931. 
“A Protest” of the Committee Representing Stevens, Morton and Seward 
Counties in the State of Kansas Against the Passage of the “Voorhees- 
Cimarron Land Office Bill.”” N.p. Judd & Detweiller, [1888]. 
Quayte, Witu1aM Atrrep, The Prairie and the Sea. Cincinnati, Jennings & 
Graham, 1905. 
: Reap, Joun M., Speech on the Power of Congress Over the Territories, and 
' in Favor of Free Kansas, Free White Labor, and of Fremont and Day- 
ton. . . September 30, 1856, at Philadelphia. Philadelphia, C. Sherman 
& Son, 1856. 
Ruopes, Harry L., Bird Notes, with Questions and Answers. Wellington, 
Charles Hillebrandt, 1932. 
Roeniex, Apotpx, ed., Pioneer History of Kansas. [Lincoln, Kan.] Author, 
{c 1933]. 
Rose, Oscar Joex, Just Ridin’ ’Round Stories, n. p. c1932. 
See.ey, Cuarues Livinestong, Pioneer Days in the Arkansas Valley and South- 
ern Colorado and History of Bent’s Fort. Denver, Author, [c1932]. 
Sewarp, Coy Avon, Metal Plate Lithography for Artists and Draftsmen. New 
York, The Pencil Points Press, Incorporated, 1931. 
Suarp, Wausan A., A Brief Sketch of the Central Normal College, Great 
Bend, Kansas, from Its Beginning to Its Close. Topeka, 1933. 
Suerwoop, Eimer, Buffalo Bill’s Boyhood. Racine, Wis., Western Publishing 
Company, n. d. 
, Suumarp, B. F., anp G. C. Swatiow, Descriptions of New Fossils, from the 
Coal Measures of Missouri and Kansas. St. Louis, George Knapp & Com- 
pany, 1858. 
Smrru, Epwarp B., Etymology and Syntar. Chicago, A. Flanagan Company, 
[c1894]. 
Solid Shot. The Facts and the Arguments on the Liquor Traffic. 2d ed. 
Springfield, Ohio, New Era Company, 1890. 
Srotps, Mavurirz, aND ALFRED Beroatn, Call for Lutheran Rallying. Rock 
Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern, 1917. 
Srnoup, Avert, Verdigris Valley Verse. Coffeyville, Journal Press, 1917. 
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Tayior, Mrs. H. J., Snow and Goss, the Pioneers in Kansas Ornithology. Re- 
printed from the Wilson Bulletin, September, 1932. 

Torpxa Boarp or Epucation, Socializing the School. Report of the Board of 
Education, Topeka, Kansas, for the Two Years Ending July 1, 1917. No 
impr. 

Unperwoop, Mrs. Epna Worruuzy, Other Twilights. Portland, Me., Mosher 
Press, 1928. 

——., Egyptian Twilights. Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 1928. 

——,, Improvisations, Africa, the Mediterranean. Portland, Me., Mosher 
Press, 1929. 

——., Improvisations, South America, the Carib Sea. Portland, Me., Mosher 
Press, 1929. 

——., Masque of the Moons. Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 1928. 

——., Songs from the Plains. Boston, Sherman, French & Company, 1917. 

, tr., Anthology of Mexican Poets from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 1932. 

——., The Book of Seven Songs by Tu Fu, Translated into English by Edna 
Worthley Underwood and Chi-Hwang Chu. Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 
1928. 

——., Famous Stories from Foreign Countries. Boston, Four Seas Company. 
1921. 

, The Slav Anthology, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Serbian, Croatian. 

Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 1931. 

, Songs of Hafiz. Boston, Four Seas Company, 1917. 

——, The Taste of Honey: the Note Book of a Linguist. Portland, Me., 
Mosher Press, 1930. 

, Three Chinese Masterpieces, Translated into English by Edna Worth- 
ley Underwood and Chi-Hwang Chu. Portland, Me., Mosher Press, 1927. 
Usuer, J. P., The Pacific Railroads: Their Operation as One Continuous Line. 
Argument in Behalf of the Kansas Pacific Railway Before the House Com- 

mittee on the Pacific Railroad. Washington City, 1878. 

Van Noy, Karuryne, AND Eirvor Heprick, Jack and Matt of the WX. New 
York, Duffield & Green, [c1933]. 

VestaL, Sranugy, pseud., Sitting Bull, Champion of the Siour. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

Views of the Great Kansas River Flood, Lawrence, May and June, 1908. 
Lawrence, Daily Gazette, 1903. 

Wavau, Maurice C., Hearthside Musings. Wichita, Travis Press, 1931. 

, Reanimation. Wichita, Travis Press, 1932. 

Warrremore, Mrs. Frances Davis, George Washington in Sculpture. Boston, 
Marshall Jones Company, 1933. 

Wicurra Crry Manacsr, Report, 1922-1926, 1928-1982. 10 vols. No impr. 

Wichita City Directory 1912, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1922, 1926, 1926, 1928, 

1981, 1982. 12 vols. Place and Publisher vary. 
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Wicurra Crry Scxoois, Community Life and Development: a Manual for 
Work in Community Civics. 4th ed. Wichita. Wichita Eagle Press, 1926. 

Wirth, Frepericx E., Socialism: the Political Religion of a Christian. (Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memorial, No. 13.) 

Woman’s CurisTiAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF THE Srate or Kansas, Fifty-fourth 
Annual Report, 1982, n. p. 1933. 

Womer, Partzy Paut, The Coming Creed. Boston, Sherman, French & Com- 
pany, 1911. 

Wootwortn, J. M., The Pacific Railroads: Their Operation as One Continuous 
Line. Argument in Behalf of the Kansas Pacific Railway, before the House 
Committee on the Pacific Railroad. Washington City, 1878. 

Wooster, Lyman C., The Fundamentals of Biology. Emporia, Emporia Ga- 
zette, 1930. 

THE WEST 


ALLEN, JuLes Verne, Cowboy Lore. San Antonio, Tex., Naylor Printing Com- 
pany, 1933. 

Brown, Mrs. JENNIE Broucuton, Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail. Caldwell, 
Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1932. 

Bruce, Ropert, The Fighting Norths and Pawnee Scouts; Narratives and 
Reminiscences of Military Service on the Old Frontier. . . . Published 
with the codperation and approval of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Lincoln, Neb., c1932. 

CuapIn, FrevertcK H., Mountaineering in Colorado: the Peaks about Estes 
Park. Boston, Appalachian Mountain Club, 1889. 

Cuarpon, Francis A., Chardon’s Journal at Fort Clark, 1834-1839: Descrip- 
tive of Life on the Upper Missouri; of a Fur Trader’s Experiences among 
the Mandans, Gros Ventres and Their Neighbors; of the Ravages of the 
Small-por Epidemic of 1837. Pierre, 8. D., 1932. 

Crawrorp, Lewis Feranpus, Rekindling Camp Fires, the Exploits of Ben 
Arnold (Connor) (Wa-si-cu Tam-a-he-ca) ; an Authentic Narrative of Sixty 
Years in the Old West as Indian Fighter, Gold Miner, Cowboy, Hunter and 
Army Scout. Bismarck, N. D., Capital Book Company, [c1926]. 

Davcuters or UtaH Pioneers, Pioneer Songs. [Salt Lake City] Author, 
c1932. 


DELLENBAUGH, FrepertcK SAMUEL, The Romance of the Colorado River; the 
Story of Its Discovery in 1540, With an Account of the Later Ezplora- 
tions, and With Special Reference to the Voyages of Powell Through the 
Line of the Great Canyons. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 

Eaan, Howarp, Pioneering the West, 1846 to 1878; Major Howard Egan’s 
Diary, Also Thrilling Experiences of Pre-Frontier Life Among Indians. . . . 
Richmond, Utah, Howard R. Egan Estate, 1917. 

Frrcn, Franxuin Y., The Life, Travels and Adventures of an American 
Wanderer: a Truthful Narrative of Events in the Life of Alonzo P. DeMilt. 

New York, John W. Lovell Company, [c1883]. 
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Gusert, Eomunp Wim, The Explorations of Western America 1800-1850, 
an Historical Geography. Cambridge, University Press, 1933. 

Greco, Jos1an, Commerce of the Prairies; the Journal of a Santa Fe Trader. 
Reprint edition. Dallas, Southwest Press, [1933]. 

Haren, LeRoy R., Colorado, the Story of a Western Commonwealth. Denver, 
Peerless Publishing Company, 1933. 

Harerxorn, H. E., comp., The Mississippi River and Valley: Bibliography: 
Mostly Nontechnical. Fort Humphreys, Va., The Engineer School, 1931. 
Hastinos, Lansrorp Warren, The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1932. (Narratives of the Trans-Mis- 

sissippi Frontier: a series of reprints of Western Americana.) 

Hesarp, Grace Raymonp, Sacajawea, a Guide and Interpreter of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, With an Account of the Travels of Toussaint Char- 
bonneau, and of Jean Baptiste, the Expedition Papoose. Glendale, Cal., 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1933. 

Hoopes, Atsan W., Indian Affairs and Their Administration, With Special 
Reference to the Far West, 1849-1860. Philadelphia [University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press], 1932. 

Hupson, Wimuu1AM Henry, Famous Missions of California. New York, Dodge 
Publishing Company, [c1901]. 

Huusert, Arcuer Burisr, ed., Southwest on the Turquoise Trail; the First 
Diaries on the Road to Santa Fe. Published by the Stewart Commission 
of Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, [1933]. (Overland to 
the Pacific, vol. 2.) 

Keiy, Haut Jackson, Hall J. Kelley on Oregon; a Collection of Five of His 
Published Works and a Number of Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1932. (Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi 
Frontier: a series of reprints of Western Americana.) 

LANGworTHY, FRANKLIN, Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1932. (Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi 
Frontier: a series of reprints of Western Americana.) 

Lewis, ANNA, Along the Arkansas. Dallas, Southwest Press, [cl932]. 

Locxwoop, Francis Cummins, Pioneer Days in Arizona, From the Spanish 
Occupation to Statehood. New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Love, Nat, The Life and Adventures of Nat Love, Better Known in the 
Cattle Country as “Deadwood Dick.” . . . Los Angeles, 1907. 

McLean, Joun, Notes of a Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory. London, Richard Bentley, 1849. Toronto, Champlain Society, 
1932. (Reprint.) 

Massey, StepHeN L., James’s Traveler's Companion. Being a Complete Guide 
Through the Western States. . . . Cincinnati, J. A. & U. P. James, 1851. 

New Spain and the Anglo-American West ; Historical Contributions Presented 
to Herbert Eugene Bolton. 2 vols. [Los Angeles, Privately Printed, 1932.] 

OstraNver, ALson Bow ies, The Bozeman Trail Forts Under General Philip 

St. George Cooke in 1866. . . . Casper, Wyo., Commercial Printing 

Company, 1932. 
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Owen, Joun, Journals and Letters of Major John Owen, Pioneer of the North- y 
west 1850-1871. . . . New York, Edward Eberstadt, 1927. + 
Pree, James, Scout and Ranger, Being the Personal Adventures of James Pike 
of the Texas Rangers in 1859-60. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932. 
(Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier: a series of reprints of 
Western Americana.) 
Prxe, Zesuton Montcomery, Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal. Published by 
the Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library, 1932. (Overland to the Pacific, vol. 1.) 
Pioneering on the Plains, Journey to Mezico in 1848, the Overland Trip to 
California. (Kaukauna, Wis., 1924.] 
Por, Jonn Wuu1am, The Death of Billy the Kid. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933. 
Royce, Saran, A Frontier Lady: Recollections of the Gold Rush and Early 
California. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1932. 
Suaw, R. C., Across the Plains in Forty-nine. Farmland, Ind., W. C. West, 
1896. 
Smmpson, Henry I., Emigrant’s Guide to the Gold Mines. Three Weeks in 
the Gold Mines, or Adventures with the Gold Diggers of California in 
August, 1848. . . . New York, Joyce & Company, 1848. Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Reprinted by William Abbatt, 1932. 
Sranton, Rosert Brewster, Colorado River Controversies. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1932. 
Stone, Mrs. ExvizaserH Arno, Uinta County, Its Place in History. Glen- 
dale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark Company, n. d. 
Tautack, Witt1aM, The California Overland Express, the Longest Stage Ride 
in the World. Published serially in Leisure Hour, London, 1865. 
Tuomas, AuFRED Barnasy, ed. and tr., Forgotten Frontiers: a Study of the 
Spanish Indian Policy of Don Juan Bautista de Anza, Governor of New 
Mexico, 1777-1787. . . . Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 
THompson, WiLL1AM, Reminiscences of a Pioneer. San Francisco, 1912. 
Wison, Rurus Rockwe.u, Out of the West. New York, Press of the Pio- 
neers, 1933. 
GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


AmerIcAN CLAN Grecor Socrery, Year Book, Containing the Proceedings of 
the Twenty-third Annual Gathering. Richmond, Va., American Clan Gregor 
Society, [c1933]. 

AMERICAN Historica Socrery, [Noorporatep, Ruf, Haight, Eddy, Sumner, 
Hatch and Allied Families: Genealogical and Biographical. New York, 
Author, 1932. 

American IntsH Hisrortcan Sociery, Journal, 1932, Vol. 830. New York, So- 
ciety, 1932. 

Annual Review of Greater Kansas City: Illustrated 1908. Kansas City, D. M. 
Bone, Secy., Business Men’s League, [c1908]. 

Arpery, Mrs. WiiuiAM BreckEeNRIDGE, comp., Kentucky Court and Other 

Records, Vol. 2. Lexington, Ky., Keystone Printery, 1932. 
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Bey, Lanvon C., Charles Parish, York County, Virginia. History and Regis- 
ters. Births, 1648-1789. Deaths, 1665-1787. Richmond, Virginia State Li- 
brary Board, 1932. 

Bercen, Teunis G., Genealogy of the Lefferts Family, 1650-1878. Albany, Joel 
Munsell, 1878. 

BerrHoip, Evoenim, Glimpses of Creole Life in Old St. Louis. St. Louis, 
Missouri Historical Society, 1933. 

BrimFievp, Mass., Vital Records to the Year, 1850. Boston, New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, 1931. 

Bucxs County Histortcat Sociery, Collection of Papers, Vol. 6. Published 
for the Society, 1932. 

Buscuner, Ceciua Barn, The Pokagons. Indianapolis, Printed for Indiana 
Historical Society, 1933. 

CANTERBURY, CoNN., CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Records, 1711-1844. Hartford, 
Historical Society and Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of 
Connecticut, 1932. 

Couirer, Epwarp A., A History of Old Kinderhook from Aboriginal Days to 
the Present Time. . . . New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 

Cotums1A Historica, Sociery, Records, Vol. 33-34. Washington City, Society, 
1932. 

Court oF ALBANY, RENSSELAERSWYCK AND ScHENEcTADY, Minutes, 1680-16865, 
Vol. 3. Albany, University of the State of New York, 1932. 

Craic, H. Sranuey, comp., Cumberland County (New Jersey) Marriages. 
Merchantville, N. J., Compiler, n.d. 

Danrets, Frank A., History of Wayne County [North Carolina]. Address at 
Opening of Wayne County’s New Court House, November 30, 1914. No 
impr. 

DartmoutH, Mass., Vital Records to the Year 1850. 3 vols. Boston, New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 1930. 

DAUGHTERS OF FouNDERS AND Patriots or AMeEricA, History of the National 
Society, 1911, 1913, 1914. 3 vols. No impr. 

, Lineage Book, Vols. 8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 1920, 1924, 1927, 1928, 

1931, 1982. 15 vols. [Place and Publisher vary]. 

, Officers and Members, 1910. No impr. 

, Year Book, 1931-1934. No impr. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.uTion, Lineage Book. Vols. 127-132. 
Washington, D. C., Press of Judd & Detweiler, Incorporated, 1932-1933. 

, North Carolina, Roster of Soldiers from North Carolina in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Durham, N. C., Author, 1932. 

Descendants of John Porter, of Windsor, Conn., in the Line of His Great, 
Great Grandsar_ ol. Joshua Porter, M.D. of Salisbury. . . . Conn. . 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., George W. Ball, 1882. 

Doang, ALFRED ALDER, comp. and publisher, The Doane Family: Deacon John 
Doane, of Plymouth, Doctor John Doane, of Maryland. Boston, compiler, 

1902. 
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Dyer and Payne Family Lineages. No impr. 

Euuis, Joun 8., Our Country: Its History and Early Settlement by Townships. 
. . « (Complete History of Delaware County, Indiana]. Muncie, Ind., 
Neeley Printing Company, [1898]. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, Vol., 20. New York, Lewis Histori- 
cal Publishing Company, 1932. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, Index Vols. 1-20. New York, Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, 1932. 

Farwe.., Harrierre F., Shaw Records, a Memorial of Roger Shaw, 1594-1661. 
Bethel, Maine, E. C. Bowler, 1904. 

Faust, ALBERT Bern Harpt, The German Element in the United States. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. 

Faxon, Freperick Winturop, ed., Annual Magazine Subject Indez, 1931. 
Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 1932. 

Fiercuer, Epwarp H., Fletcher Family History; the Descendants of Robert 
Flitcher of Concord, Mass. Boston, Rand, Avery & Company, 1881. 

GeRMAN AMERICAN HisroricaL Sociery or Inurno1s, Jahrbuch, Vol. 32. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

Tue Governor THomas Dupiey Famity Association, Year Book, Year Ending 

| October 20, 1981. No impr. 
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8. C., R. L. Bryan Company, 1932. 
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& Company, 1880. 

History of Penobscot County, Maine, With Illustrations and Biographical 
Sketches. Cleveland, Williams, Chase & Company, 1882. 

History of Union County, Ohio. . . . Chicago, W. H. Beers & Company, 
1883. 

Hoes, Roswe., Ranpaui, Baptismal and Marriage Registers of the Old Dutch 
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Vinne Press, 1891. 

Hoppin, Cuartes ArtHur, The Washington Ancestry and Records of the Mc- 
Clain, Johnson and Forty Other Colonial American Families. 3 vols. 
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Hunter, C. L., Sketches of Western North Carolina, Historical and Bio- 
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Sheffield, Daggett and Allied Families ; a Genealogical Study with Biographical 
Notes. New York, American Historical Society, 1932. 

Suetsurne, Mass., Vital Records to the End of the Year 1849. Salem, Mass., 
Essex Institute, 1931. 
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Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution, Compiled from Pension Statements. 
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Asheville, Citizen Company, 1922. 

SourH Daxora Stare DepaRTMENT or History, South Dakota Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. 16, Part 1. Pierre, Hipple Printing Company, 1932. 
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University of the State of New York, 1932. 
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Privately printed, 1932. 
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Lewis Printing Company.] 1932. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. 

Weysurn, Samvuet Fiercuer, The Biography and Ancestry of Hon. George 
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Wueewer, Henry A., Genealogy of the Descendants of Samuel H. and Sarah 
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, The March of Democracy; from Civil War to World Power. Vol. 2. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

[Autten, Rosert S. anp Drew Pearson], Washington Merry-Go-Round. New 
York, Blue Ribbon Books, Incorporated, [c1931]. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings, vol. 42, pt. 2. Worcester, Mass., 
Society, 1933. 
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and E. W. Girrorp, Miwok Material Culture. (Bulletin of the Public 
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Box, Epwarp Wmu1am, The Americanization of Edward Bok: the Auto- 
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ner’s Sons, 1924. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

Brockett, Linus Prerpont, Woman’s Work in the Civil War: a Record of 
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pany, 1867. 

Brownina, Orvitte Hickman, The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, Vol. 
2, 1865-1881. Springfield, Ill., Illinois State Historical Library, 1933. 

Bruce, Rosert, comp., Pawnee Naming Ceremonial, Near Pawnee, Oklahoma, 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1982. New York. Privately published, 1933. 

Burrow, Crayton, Life of the Plains Indians. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

, The Plains Indians. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932. 

Carnecis ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Year Book, 1932. Wash- 
ington, Published by the Endowment, 1932. 

Cuauper, ANNA CorNeLiA, American Commerce as Affected by the Wars of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, 1798-1812. Philadelphia, 1932. 

Corrtn, Epwtn F., Archeological Exploration of a Rock Shelter in Brewster 
County, Texas. New York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation, 1932. (Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 48.) 

Conp, Kate Morris, A Sketch of the Life of Sylvester Morris. Boston, Alfred 
Mudge & Son, 1887. 

Contributions to Canadian Economics, Vol. 5, 1982. (University of Toronto 
Studies in History and Economics.) 

Corneso, Mariano H., The Balance of the Continents. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 

CraicMyLe, THomas SHaw, Baron, John Marshall in Diplomacy and in Law. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

CranpaLt, ANpREw Wauuace, The Early History of the Republican Party. 
Boston, Richard G. Badger, c1930. 
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Dana, Joun Corton, Modern American Library Economy as Illustrated by the 
Newark, N. J., Free Public Library; the Picture Collection. 4th ed. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1929. 

Darne.i, Exvras, A Journal Containing an Accurate and Interesting Account of 
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Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo & Company, 1854. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vols. 10, 11. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
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Dopnaz, Jacos Ricuarps, Red Men of the Ohio Valley. . . . Springfield, 
Ohio, Ruralist Publishing Company, 1859. 

ErseLeNn, Matcoum Rocers, The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 

Emerson, Epwin, Hoover and His Times. . . . Garden City, N. Y., Garden 
City Publishing Company, Incorporated, 1932. 

Foreman, Grant, Indian Removal: the Emigration of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 

Freesure, Vicror Oscar, ed., William Henry Welch at Eighty: a Memorial of 
Celebrations Around the World in His Honor. New York, Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, 1430. 

Gray, Howarp Levi, Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation; a Study 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1932. (Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 34.) 

Greevpy, Horace, Recollections of a Busy Life. New York, The Tribune 
Association, 1873. 

Greene, Evarts BonTe.y, AND VirainiA D. Harrineton, American Population 
Before the Federal Census of 1790. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1932. 

Grirrin, Grace GARDNER, Writings on American History, 1929; Supplement 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1929. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 

Garris, Wmi1am Exior, The Story of the Walloons at Home, in Lands of 
Exile and in America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 

Harpy, Epwarp Rocum, Jr., The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 

Hoi.anp, Ruperr Sarcent, Historic Ships. Philadelphia, Macrae Smith Com- 
pany, [cl1926]. 

Howanrp, Jonn Tasxer, Our American Music: Three Hundred Years of It. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, [c1929, 1930, 1931]. 

Hupson, Manuey Orrmer, ed., International Legislation; a Collection of the 
Texts of Multipartite International Instruments of General Interest, 1919- 
1929. 4 vols. Washington, Carnegie Endownment for International Peace, 
1931. 
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Hunasrrorp, Epwarp, The American Railroad in Laboratory. Washington, 
D. C., American Railway Association, 1933. 

International Index to Periodicals, July, 1988-June, 1933. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933. 

InpiANA LipRARY AND enn, DeparTMENT, Historica. Bureau, Indiana 
Book of Merit; Official Individual Decorations and Commendations 
Awarded to Indiana Men and Women for Services in the World War. 
Indianapolis, 1932. (Indiana Historical Collections, vol. 18.) 

Jackson, JosepH Stanitey, The Public Career of Sir Francis Burdett; The 
Years of Radicalism, 1796-1815. Philadelphia, 1932. 

James, Marquis, Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, [c1933]. 

Jones, Aucusting, The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley, the Second Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, [c1899]. 

KNaApPPEN, THEODORE MACFARLANE, Wings of War, an Account of the Important 
Contribution of the United States to Aircraft Invention, Engineering, De- 
velopment and Production during the World War. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1920. 

Lattimore, OwEN, The Gold Tribe, “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari. 

. (Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, No. 40. 1933.) 

Lez, Roserr Epwarp, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
by His Son Captain Robert E. Lee. New York, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1904. 

LeLanp, Wado Girrorp, Guide to Materials for American History in the 
Iabraries and Archives of Paris. Washington, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1932. 

Lyncu, JeremMiaH, A Senator of the Fifties: David C. Broderick of California. 
San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 1911. 

Mannina, WrusaM Ray, ed., Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States; 
Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860. 2 vols. Vol. 1, Argentina; Vol. 2, Bolivia 
and Brazil. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1932. 

Mary.anp War Recorps Commission, Maryland in the World War, 1917-1919; 
Military and Naval Service Records. 2 vols, and maps. Baltimore, Author, 
1933. 

Massacuuserrs, ApsuTant GENERAL, Massachusetts Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines in the Civil War. Vol. 5. Norwood, Mass., Norwood Press, 1932. 

MatuHews, JoHN JosepH, Wah’ Kon-Tah, the Osage and the White Man’s 
Road. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 

Meap, Frankuin B., Heroic Statues in Bronze of Abraham Lincoln. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Lincoln National Life Foundation, 1932. 

Meap, Margaret, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 

Murrary Orper or Foreign Wars or THE UNitTep States, Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Triennial Convention. . . . 1932. 
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Moors, Joun Bassert, ed., International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern; 
History and Documents. . . . Modern Series, vols. 4-5. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1931-1933. 

National Cyclopedia of American Biography. Vol. 22. New York, James T. 
White & Company, 1932. 

Nevins, ALLAN, Grover Cleveland, a Study in Courage. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1933. 

The New International Year Book for the Year 1982. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1933. 

New York Times Index, Year 1982. New York, New York Times Company, 
1933. 

Norra Daxora, ADJUTANT GENERAL, Roster of the Men and Women Who 
Served in the Army or Naval Service (Including the Marine Corps) of the 
United States or Its Allies from the State of North Dakota in the World 
War, 1917-1918. 4 vols. Bismarck, Bismarck Tribune Company, 1931. 

Patterson’s American Educational Directory, Vol. 30. Chicago, American Edu- 
cational Company, 1933. 

Peace Year Book, 1933. London, National Peace Council [1933]. 

Pierce, FRANKLIN, Tariff and the Trusts. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1907. 

Porter, Henry Muusr, Autobiography of Henry M. Porter, 1838-1932. Denver, 
1932. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A., Minutes of the General Assembly. 
Philadelphia, 1933. 


Rea, Paut MarsHatn, The Museum and the Community. . . . Lancaster, 
Pa., Science Press, 1932. 

Roserts, Epwarp Howe, comp., Biographical Catalogue of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1815-1932. Princeton, N. J., Theological Seminary, 
1933. 

SmirH, Huron Hersert, Ethnobotany of the Forest Potawatomi Indians. 
(Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 7, No. 1, 
May 9, 1933.) 

Spence, Lewis, The Myths of the North American Indians. New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, n. d. 

Sreeret, Lawrence D., The Schleswig-Holstein Question. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. (Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 32.) 

Suiiivan, Marx, Our Times; the United States, 1900-1925. Vol. 4, The War 
Begins, 1909-1914. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

Turner, Frepertck Jackson, The Significance of Sections in American His- 
tory. New York, Henry Holt & Company, [c1932]. 

U.S. Army, Generav Srarr, List of Conventional Signs and Abbreviations in 
Use on French and German Maps. Printed at The Base Printing Plant, 29th 
Engineers, U. 8. Army, 1918. 

U. S. Continentat Conoress, Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. 
Vol. 28-29, 1785, January 11-June 30; July 1-December 30. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1933. 
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U. 8S. Department or Srate, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States. Supplement, The World War, 1914-1918. 10 vols. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1928-1932. 

Unrrep States Georce WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, History of 
the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration. Washington, United 
States Washington Bicentennial Commission, 1933. 

Vanver Veuve, Lewis Grorag, The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal 
Union, 1861-1869. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932. (Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. 33.) 

Who’s Who in America, Vol. 17, 1982-88. Chicago, A. N. Marquis Company, 
1932. 

Wrxerson, Marcus M., Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1932. (University Studies, 
No. 8.) : 

Wuuarp, THeopore ArtHur, The Codex Perez, an Ancient Mayan Hiero- 
glyphic Book; a Photographic Facsimile Reproduced from the Original in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1933. 

, The Lost Empires of the Itzaes and Mayas. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1932. 

Wuson, Rosert AnpeRson, Mezico: Its Peasants and Its Priests; or, Adven- 
tures and Historical Researches in Mexico. ... . New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1856. 

Wisconsin War History Commission, The 32d Division in the World War, 
1917-1919. Issued by the Joint War History Commission of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. [Milwaukee, Wisconsin Printing Company, c1920.] 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1988. New York, World Telegram, 
1933. 


Wvritys, Rurus Key, The French in Sonora (1850-1854), the Story of French 
Adventurers from California into Mezico. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932. (University of California Publications in History, vol. 
21.) 

Younea, Jesse Bowman, What a Boy Saw in the Army: a Story of Sight- 
Seeing and Adventure in the War for the Union. New York, Hunt & Eaton, 
[c1894]. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Garnett history has received an extensive review in Harry John- 
son’s column, “Past and Present,” which has appeared regularly 
for several years in the Garnett Review. 


A column entitled “When Dodge Was Young,” by F. A. Hobble, 
is being published from time to time in the Dodge City Daily Globe. 


The early-day recollections of F. L. Hodgson have appeared occa- 
sionally in the Harveyville Monitor in recent months. 


An Oregon woman who lived in Marysville from 1871 to 1882 
wrote a series of interesting letters on early Marysville history which 
were published for several weeks during the latter part of 1933 and 
the first part of 1934 in The Advocate-Democrat, Marysville. 


“How Chanute Was Founded,” was the title of an article con- 
tributed by Mrs. C. T. Beatty, of Chanute, to the St. Paul Journal 
in its issue of August 24, 1933. Mrs. Beatty quoted quite exten- 
sively from the manuscript of Judge J. A. Wells, of Erie, one of the 
founders of New Chicago, now a part of Chanute. 


Old notebooks kept by Mrs. S. T. Hendrickson, pioneer music 
teacher of Wichita, provided Rea Woodman with material for a 
feature story which was published in The Democrat, Wichita, in the 
issues of October 7 to November 4, 1933, inclusive. The notebooks 
which related Mrs. Hendrickson’s musical activities covered the 
period from 1874 to 1911. 


“Riding Over the Santa Fé Trail,” was the title of a series of 
articles by Mrs. G. W. Crosby which appeared in the Chapman 
Advertiser in its issues of October 26, November 23, 30, and Decem- 
ber 7, 1933. The story related many historic events happening on 
this famous highway. 

Dorrance history was briefly sketched by J. L. Garrett in the 
Bunkerhill Advertiser, November 23, 1933. Other contributions 
from Mr. Garrett have appeared occasionally in later issues of the 
Advertiser. 

Centralia newspaper history was published in the Centralia 
Journal in its fiftieth anniversary edition issued November 24, 1933. 


The reminiscences of George M. Gray were written by Mrs. 
Maude Richey for The Times, Clay Center, November 30, 1933. 
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Mrs. Richey also wrote up the early-day experiences of Mrs. Nels 
Okerstrom for the December 28 issue. A series of articles on the 
origin of the names of the country schools in the Clay Center vicin- 
ity was another feature published in The Times during November 
and December. 

A history of the Greenleaf Trinity Lutheran church was sketched 
in the Greenleaf Sentinel, November 30, 1933. The church cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary December 3. 


The killing of the last buffalo in Smith county was recalled by 
H. F. Henry, of Lebanon, in the Smith County Pioneer, Smith 
Center, November 30, 1933. Mart McGraw, Mr. Henry’s neighbor, 
killed the animal in June, 1873. 


Gray county history was pantomimed on the Farm Bureau 
Women’s Achievement day, November 14, 1933. The pageant, as 
compiled by Mrs. C. B. Erskine, was published in The Jacksonian, 
Cimarron, November 30. 


The history of The Daily Republican, Burlington, was briefly 
reviewed by John Redmond in its issue of December 2, 1933. Mr. 
Redmond has been a Burlington publisher for thirty-five years. 


Numerous cases of mob violence in southern Kansas were cited 
by D. D. Leahy in his “Random Recollections of Other Days,” 
published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, December 3, 1933. 


“Kansas ‘Soddies’ Persist, But Few Can Build Them To-day,” 
reports the Kansas City Star in its issue of December 3, 1933. Some 
of the difficulties of sod-house construction encountered by the en- 
gineers in charge of the Civilian Conservation Corps at the Kinney 
dam between Garden City and Dodge City were reviewed in this 
article. 


“Fire-arms Were Taboo in First Rules Adopted for Wichita 
Pupils,” by Victor Murdock, was the title of an article reviewing 
the school situation in Wichita in 1871, which appeared in the 
Wichita (Evening) Eagle, December 5, 1933. 


The early history of Pawnee county was sketched in an article 
published in the Larned Chronoscope, December 7, 1933. The 
Larned Press, issued June 10, 1873, was the first newspaper. 


Capt. Nathan Boone’s journey through present Harper county 
in 1843 was reviewed by Nyle H. Miller in the Anthony Republican 
of December 7, 1933. Captain Boone, with a party of about ninety 
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men, followed a northerly course through the present counties of 
Harper, Kingman, Reno and Rice and returned through the neigh- 
boring Barton, Stafford, Pratt and Barber counties. The Attica 
Independent reprinted the article in its issues of February 15, 22, 
and March 1. 


Hiawatha newspaper history was sketched by Ewing Herbert in 
the seventieth anniversary edition of The Brown County World, 
Hiawatha, issued December 8, 1933. 


Topeka in the late 80’s and the operation of the steam locomotive 
on the “West Side Circle” was described by Dorothy Jane Willcutts 
in the Topeka State Journal, in its issue of December 9, 1933. 


A brief biography of Anthony A. Ward, stressing the part he 
played in the founding of Topeka, was written by Dorothy Griffin 
for the Topeka Daily Capital, December 10, 1933. 


“Before the White Man Came,” a new serial of the Western 
country, by Paul I. Wellman, was commenced in the Wichita Sun- 
day Eagle, December 10, 1933. A pageant, presenting the history 
of the establishment of the Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 


now the Wichita Meeting, was also summarized in this issue. The 
story was written by Miss Emma Kendall, head of the English de- 
partment of Friends University, for the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Quarterly meeting held in September, 1933. 


W. O. Carter, pioneer in well irrigation, related his part in the 
discovery and development of the Arkansas valley underflow in 
western Kansas for irrigation purposes, in the Garden City Daily 
Telegram, December 13, 1933. Lee Doty, the article relates, was 
the first man in Finney county to utilize well water for irrigation. 


A series of articles entitled “When Lincoln County Was a Young- 
ster,” was contributed recently to the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican 
by C. C. Hendrickson. Mr. Hendrickson, who has lived in Lincoln 
county since 1866, commenced the series in the issue of December 
14, 1933. 


The history of the Meadowlark library was sketched in the Lewis 
Press, December 14, 1933. The library was organized April 25, 1925. 


“Vacation by Stage,” was the title of an article by E. E. Kelley 
describing a trip in 1894 from Medicine Lodge to Pike’s Peak in 
an old Concord stage, which was published in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, December 17, 1933. A biographical sketch of Dr. John H. 
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Holliday, Dodge City’s “gun-toting” dentist of yesteryear, by 
Milton Tabor, was another feature of this issue. 


“Topeka Folks and Affairs of Yesterday,” is the title of Frank 
D. Tomson’s column which appears as a regular Sunday feature of 
the Topeka Daily Capital, starting with its issue of December 24, 
1933. 


E. H. Keller, a resident of the Horton community for fifty-eight 
years, reminisced for the Horton Kiwanis club, December 26, 1933. 
A summary of his talk was published in the Horton Headlight, 
December 28. 


A series of letters written by Sen. John J. Ingalls to his father 
in the latter 1850’s, while the senator was establishing himself in 
Kansas territory, was printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, Decem- 
ber 29, 1933; January 1, 4, 12, 17, 23, 26; February 2 and 5, 1934. 


The capture of Black Kettle, famous wild horse of western Kansas, 
by Frank H. Lockard in the early 1880’s, was described by E. E. 
Kelley in the Topeka Daily Capital, December 31, 1933. 


“John Dougherty, Indian Agent,” by Margaret Stauf, was the 
title of an article published in Mid-America, Chicago, in its Jan- 
uary, 1934, issue. Major Dougherty’s headquarters were at Fort 
Leavenworth during part of his term of service in the early 1800's. 


Kansas Christian church history was featured in the sixty-four 
page January, 1934, edition of The Kansas Messenger, Topeka. 
Photographs of church buildings and historic sites were included. 
Biographical sketches of prominent pastors and a list of the Kansas 
Christian churches with the founding dates were of especial interest. 


A bronze marker honoring Mrs. Mary E. Haines, writer and 
lecturer for temperance and suffrage, was dedicated December 31, 
1933, at the Augusta Baptist church. A biography of Mrs. Haines 
was published in the Augusta Daily Gazette, January 1, 1934. 


Syracuse in 1872 was recalled by George J. Haas, of Guthrie, 
Okla., in a recent issue of the Syracuse Journal, and in the Dodge 
City Daily Globe, January 3, 1934. Mr. Haas was a member of the 
colony from Syracuse, N. Y., which founded Syracuse, Kan. 


Colony Free Press history was reviewed by the Free Press in its 
issue of January 4, 1934. C. T. Richardson and J. J. Burke were 
the founders. 
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Ferries across the Republican river in the Clay Center vicinity 
were described by several old settlers writing in The Times, Clay 
Center, in its issues of January 4, 11, 25, and February 8, 1934. 


Charles McQuiston, of La Junta, Colo., recalled the hardships of 
pioneering in early-day western Kansas in an article written by Ida 
Ellen Cox for the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 5, 1934. In 
the Globe of January 29, Mrs. Cox published an interview with Mrs. 
Luella Stutzman who witnessed the Kendall and Syracuse county- 
seat fight. 


A biographical sketch of John Norton Holloway, early Kansas 
historian, was written for the Topeka Daily Capital by E. E. Kelley, 
in its issue of January 7, 1934. 


Russell county abstracters from 1889 to 1933 were named by 
Judge J. C. Ruppenthal in his column, “Russell Rustlings,” pub- 
lished in the Paradise Farmer and the Waldo Advocate, January 
8, 1934. 


Names of persons receiving marriage licenses in Gove county 
during 1933 were printed in the Republican-Gazette, Gove City, 
January 11, 1934. 


Reminiscences of an old-time preacher were contributed by J. W. 
Manners, Sr., to the Lucas Independent in its issue of January 
11, 1934. 


The story of the life of Darius Jackman, by Mrs. Carrie Jackman 
Humphrey, and a history of the Chapman creek mill, of which Mr. 
Jackman was the owner for several years, were printed in the 
Chapman Advertiser, January 11, 18 and 25, 1934. Titles of other 
articles appearing in recent numbers of the Advertiser were: “Story 
of the Michael Ryan Family,” by Lawrence Ryan, February 15 
and 22; “Pioneer History of Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Clayton,” by 
Mrs. Caroline Clayton Ingersoll, March 1 and 8; and “Hold Meet- 
ing in Chapman to Consider County Line,” March 22, a reprint 
from The Chronicle, Abilene, for January 28, 1876. 


W. V. Jackson’s “Just A Thinking” column published from time 
to time in The Western Star, Coldwater, briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of Comanche county in the issue of January 12, 1934. Cattle- 
men were the first settlers in the present boundaries of the county 
in the early 1870’s, Mr. Jackson reported. 
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Framed charters and photographs of members of patriotic or- 
ganizations, lodges and railroad orders hanging in the G. A. R. room 
at Dodge City recalled some of the early history of these societies 
to a writer for the Dodge City Daily Globe in its issue of January 
12, 1934. 


“A Brief History of the Kansas Anti-Thief Association,” was the 
title of an article by G. J. McCarty, secretary of the Kansas division, 
A. T. A., which was printed in The A. T. A. News, Cheney, January 
12, 1934, and in the Cheney Sentinel, January 18. The charter for 
the first Kansas lodge was dated September 17, 1876. It was organ- 
ized in Republic county on the farm of Charles Northrup near 
present Munden. 


“Some Memoirs of a True Pioneer Mother of Kansas,” was the 
title heading the autobiography of Mrs. Amelia D. McQueen, of 
Eureka, which was published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, January 
14, 1984. Mrs. McQueen came to Kansas from Pennsylvania in 
1857. Her account was also published in the Eureka Herald, Jan- 
uary 18. 

The foundings of Chelsea and Towanda, Butler county towns, 
were reviewed by Victor Murdock in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, 
January 17, 1934. 


Postmasters of Plainville were named in a story of the founding 
of the city’s post office which was published in the Plainville Times, 
January 18, 1934. W. S. Griffin started the Plainville post office in 
a sod house in the late 1870’s. 


The Indian raid on Spillman creek in May, 1869, was reviewed 
by Adolph Roenigk in the Salina Journal, January 18, 1934. 


A brief history of Sycamore Springs was published in the Hi- 
awatha Daily World, January 18, 1934. John Downs first purchased 
the site from the state in 1866. 


Maj. Stephen Long’s description of the Kansas Indian village 
near present Manhattan, which he visited in 1819, was reviewed by 
C. A. Kimball at a meeting of the Manhattan Codperative club, 
January 18, 1934. The address was summarized in the Manhattan 
Mercury, January 19. 


Headlines of historical feature articles recently written by Byron 
E. Guise for the Marshall County News, Marysville, include: 
“Ducks Guzzled for Gold and Found It Near an Oketo Farm Until 
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the Big Flood of 1903,” from an interview with Mr. and Mrs. Anton 
Pribyl, January 19, 1934; “Barneston (Neb.) Spelled With or With- 
out ‘E’ Says Son of Man After Whom Town Got Name,” interview 
with Fred H. Barnes, February 2; “Superstitions of the Indians Are 
Related by an Admirer of the Race,” Otto J. Wullschleger, of 
Frankfort, March 9, and “Local Man Who Won Croix de Guerre 
Refreshes His Memories of World War,” from an interview with 
F. A, Southworth, March 23. A story of the Pony Express which 
was opened up through Marysville April 3, 1860, was printed by the 
News, April 6. 

The Lyons Daily News observed the tenth anniversary of the 
discovery of oil in Rice county with the issuance of a special oil 
edition, January 20, 1934. A full-page oil-field map of the county 
and a brief history of every well drilled in the county were contained 
in the edition. 

The naming of Lincoln Ellsworth’s South Polar ship the Wyatt 
Earp, prompted A. B. McDonald to write a page illustrated review 
of the life of that famous cowtown marshal in the Kansas City Star, 
January 21, 1934. 


A brief history of Lockport, once thriving town on the Gray- 
Haskell county line, was recalled by Mrs. 8. T. Alexander, of Cope- 
land, for the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 22, 1934. The 
article was reprinted in the Sublette Monitor, January 25. 


Kansas history was briefly sketched in The Democratic Messenger, 
Eureka, January 25, 1934. 


A year-by-year history of southeast Kansas entitled “Annals of 
Osage Mission,” was begun in the St. Paul Journal in its issue of 
January 25, 1934. W. W. Graves, editor of the Journal, compiled 
the series. 


The history of the Afton Trinity Lutheran church was briefly 
reviewed in the Waterville Telegraph, January 25, 1934. The first 
minutes of the church were written April 26, 1886. 


“Pioneer Days” is the title of a column relating the pioneering 
experiences of E. T. Wickersham, which appears regularly in the 
Fall River Star. The series had an uninterrupted run for several 
months from January 26, 1934, when it was continued under an- 
other heading. Several of Mr. Wickersham’s articles have been 
reprinted in current issues of The Citizen, published at Howard. 
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A description of Topeka in 1874, when the wooden sidewalks were 
wired down to keep them from being used for firewood, was pub- 
lished in the Topeka State Journal, January 27, 1934. O. K. Swayze 
was the contributor. 


Riley county school history was reviewed by J. E. Edgerton at a 
meeting of the Riley County Historical Society, January 27, 1934. 
A résumé of this address was published in the Manhattan Mercury, 
January 27. 


“Let Not Kansas Forget Her Great Tradition,” was the title of 
the Kansas day feature article published in the Kansas City Star, 
January 28, 1934. The story was contributed by Olin Templin. 


Early schools in Saline county were briefly described in the Salina 
Journal, January 29, 1934. Information for the article was obtained 
from Mrs. Cora W. Rees, whose paper on Saline county history has 
been published in pamphlet form. 


The experiences of Hank Lord, early Kansas settler and soldier, 
were related by C. C. Isely in a Kansas day address before the 
Dodge City Kiwanis club, January 30, 1934. A résumé of the speech 
was published in the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 31. 


C. D. Lamme reviewed the history of Kansas for the Hiawatha 
Kiwanis club, January 30, 1933. His speech was summarized in the 
Hiawatha Daily World in its issue of January 31, 1934. 


The fifth annual Hutchinson Farm and Home Week was held 
January 31 to February 3, 1934. The Hutchinson News and Herald, 
sponsors, published historical notes of interest to Reno county people 
in conjunction with the event. 


An article on the development of Russell county’s oil fields, with 
a detailed list of the 250 tests drilled during the past ten years, was 
printed in the Russell Record, February 1, 1934. Oil was first dis- 
covered in the county in November, 1923. 


The story of education in Kansas since the days when school 
was held in crude log cabins was told by leaders in the state’s edu- 
cational field in a mimeographed publication for members of the 
Kansas Educators’ Club, which was edited by its president, C. H. 
Oman. The volume, issued in February, 1934, is the tenth anniver- 
sary number of “The Kansas Educator.” “A History of the Schools 
of Garnett, Kansas,” an article written by Mr. Oman for “The 
Kansas Educator,” was published in The Anderson Countian, Feb- 
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ruary 1, 1934. The first school building was erected in 1856 by the 
Garnett town company. Mrs. John R. Slentz was the first teacher. 


A three-column history of Chetopa, written by Mrs. W. R. Veach, 
was printed in the Chetopa Advance-Clipper, February 1, 1934. 
Dr. George Lisle established the first settlement in 1857, but the 
town was burned during the Civil War and was not reéstablished 
until 1868. 


First settlers of Burlingame were named by Mrs. W. G. Beale in 
The Enterprise-Chronicle, Burlingame, in its issue of February 1, 
1934. 


A résumé of the accomplishments of the Tuesday Afternoon Club 
of Blue Rapids was published in the Blue Rapids Times, Febru- 
ary 1, 1934, in commemoration of the club’s fortieth anniversary. 
A brief story of Blue Rapids’ old woolen mill, which employed as 
many as 125 persons at one time in the 1880’s, was another feature 
of the edition. 


Pioneering experiences of Mrs. Clark A. Smith were printed in the 
Salina Journal, February 1, 1934. Mrs. Smith came to Kansas in 
1871 with a colony of settlers from Pennsylvania. 


A story of the Boston-Elk Falls county seat warfare in 1874 was 
told in detail by Thomas E. Thompson in the Howard Courant in its 
issues of February 1 and 15, 1934. 


The third annual “Booster Edition” of the Leon News was pub- 
lished February 2, 1934. Members of the Leon Methodist Episcopal 
church edit these editions which regularly contain several historical 
articles on the city and church. 


A brief history of the Riley County Teachers Association was 
printed in The Morning Chronicle, Manhattan, February 3, 1934. 
The association was organized as an auxiliary to the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, July 9, 1886. 


The 1933 “Yearly Progress Edition” of the Kansas City Kansan 
was issued February 4, 1934. 


Activities of Russell, Majors and Waddell, early Leavenworth 
freighting firm, were discussed by R. A. Barry in a recent issue of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. The article was republished in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, February 4, 1934. 


“The Great Spirit Spring, Waconda,” was the title of a historical 
sketch by Elizabeth Mitchell Petro published in the Topeka State 
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Journal, February 5, 1934. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, in 1806, was 
the first white man to view the springs. 


A history of Cottonwood Falls’ old mill which opened for busi- 
ness in 1861 was contributed by Mrs. Carrie Breese Chandler to the 
Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, February 7, 1934. Mrs. 
Chandler also wrote a story of the Amos Noyes family for the 


Leader in its issue of March 28. The Noyes family came to Kansas 
in 1866. 


Reminiscences of early-day Osage Mission, by Martha Rafferty, 
appeared in the St. Paul Journal February 8, 1934. Miss Rafferty 
settled in the Osage Mission vicinity in 1866. 


A brief history of Blue Hill Masonic Lodge No. 198 of Lucas and 
the names of the men who served as past masters from 1880 to 1933 
were published in the Lucas Independent, February 8, 1934. 


“Sketches From the Life History of Jacob Achenbach,” was the 
title of a five-column article which appeared in the Hardtner Press, 
February 8, 1934. Mr. Achenbach was a railroad builder and organ- 
izer of the Hardtner town company. 


Old mills of Colony were discussed by F. 8S. Denney in the Colony 
Free Press, February 8, 1934. 


The hardships endured by the settlers in Kansas during the 1880’s 
were briefly reviewed by C. W. Thomas in The Butler County News, 
El Dorado, February 9, 1934. 


Early Abilene is described by Almon C. Nixon in a column en- 
titled “Border Days in Kansas,” appearing from time to time in the 
Abilene Daily Chronicle. The series started with the issue of Febru- 
ary 11, 1934. 


Special historical feature stories published in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, February 11, 1934, include: “Ravanna, Once Prosperous, 
Is Ghost Town in a Dead County,” by E. E. Kelley; “Grantville 
Was Named After Famous General,” by Marjorie Burroughs Welter. 
A brief sketch of the Kansas Woman’s Relief Corps also was in- 
cluded in this issue. 


A history of the Swede Creek Evangelical church was sketched in 
the Waterville Telegraph, February 15, 1934. Preaching services 
started as early as 1864, but the church did not organize a sered 
school until 1871. 
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The reminiscences of Mrs. L. P. Darling, of Codell, as recorded 
by W. F. Hughes in his column “Facts and Comment,” appeared in 
the Rooks County Record, Stockton, February 15, 1934. Mrs. 
Darling settled on Paradise creek near present Codell in 1874. 


Names of old settlers registering at the Barber county old settler’s 
reunion held February 9, 1934, at Medicine Lodge, and the years 
they came to Kansas, were printed in The Barber County Indez, 
Medicine Lodge, February 15, 1934. 


The reminiscences of Miss Mary E. Morrison, who settled in 
Saline county in 1860, were published in the Elkhart Tri-State News, 
February 15, 1934. 


A history of the old road through the sand hills south of Syracuse 
was written by C. W. Noell for the Syracuse Journal in its issues of 
February 16 and March 2, 1934. Mr. Noell believes the road was 
used as early as 1885. A story of the pioneering experiences of 
Charles L. Ong, who arrived in Syracuse in 1886, was another fea- 
ture of the March 2 issue. 


“An Old Kansas Cattleman’s Story,” was the title of an article 
concerning the experiences of D. W. Barton, former cattleman, 
which was written by E. E. Kelley for the Topeka Daily Capital, 
February 18, 1934. 


Reminiscences of Junction City pioneers and notes on the history 
of Geary county were published in the Junction City Republic, 
February 22, 1934, commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the city. The experiences of Mrs. Mary Strand-Andreen, a pioneer 
who now lives in Rock Island, IIl., were recorded in the March 1 
issue, and Will Mackey’s reminiscences were printed March 8. 


“In the Days of ’49,” was the title of an article by Harry John- 
son which appeared in The Anderson Countian, Garnett, February 
22, 1934. Mr. Johnson gave an account of Paul Fearing’s journey 
from Harmar, Ohio, to the gold fields of California. 


Ogden was made county seat of Riley county in 1857 by a vote of 
193 to 162, according to a Manhattan Mercury article in its issue of 
February 22, 1934. Minutes of the first book of county commis- 
sioners’ proceedings revealed, however, that all was not harmony as 
a result of the vote. Another article entitled, “Crucified Ogden,” 
was published in the Mercury, March 7. 
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Under the column heading, “Pioneer Reminiscences,” The Barber 
County Index, Medicine Lodge, is publishing a series of stories and 
recollections as set down by Barber county pioneers. The first of 
this series was written by Mrs. May Shepler Lytle in the issue of 
February 22, 1934. Other contributors were: William Horn, March 
1; J. Hugh Woodward, Howard J. Parker, March 8; Iantha (Ferga- 
son) Roach, Phoebe Rogers Gibson, March 15; Mrs. Laura M. Shell 
and 8. Ward, March 29. 


“Color and Romance in Making of Early Saline County History,” 
was the title given the reminiscences of Joseph Lockard, who came 
to Kansas in 1870, which appeared in the Salina Journal, February 
24, 1934. The story was presented at the February meeting of the 
Saline County Chapter, Native Daughters of Kansas. 


A controversy regarding the location of “The Lone Tree,” famous 
Santa Fé trail landmark, was discussed by E. E. Kelley in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, February 25, 1934. The tree, the site of 
which was regarded as approximately half way between old Fort 
Dodge and Fort Aubrey, was cut down in 1879. Gold mining ac- 
tivities on the Smoky Hill river near McCracken were reviewed by 
Leonard A. Prowant in this same issue. 


The Junction City Union, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Junction City, published nineteen pages of illustrated 
historical articles as supplements to the regular daily issues during 
the week of February 26 to March 3, 1934. City librarians, mem- 
bers of the journalism department of the high school and Junction 
City pastors assisted the Union staff members in the preparation of 
these stories. Included among the subjects treated were the growth 
of the city and county; histories of the churches, schools, railroads, 
mail service, fire department, public library, telephones, Hogan mill 
dam, Ladies’ Reading Club; the part German pioneers played in the 
building of the city; the housewarming at the Bartell hotel; the first 
white boy born in the city; flood of 1903; building of Army City; 
Indian raids in the Saline valley; steamboats on the Kansas river, 
and biographies of several of Junction City’s pioneers. 


A brief history of the Burr Oak Herald was published in its 
“Booster Edition” issued March 1, 1934. 


The history of the building of the Wallace county courthouse was 
briefly sketched in The Western Times, Sharon Springs, March 1, 
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1934. Bonds were issued for the construction of the present building 
March 1, 1914. 


A biography of the late Gus Haucke, of Council Grove, was pub- 
lished in the Council Grove Republican, March 3, 1934. Mr. 
Haucke, who was born in Germany, settled in Kansas in June, 1873. 
His son, Frank “Chief” Haucke, is a past Kansas state commander 
of the American Legion, and in 1930 was the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party for governor. 


“Carried Away by Indians as a Girl, She has Spent 65 Years Near 
Scene of Awful Atrocity,” was the title of an article relating an in- 
terview with Mrs. Sarah White Brooks which was printed in the 
Kansas City Star, March 4, 1934. A. B. McDonald, the interviewer, 
reports that Mrs. Brooks lives within a mile of the spot where, on 
August 13, 1868, the Cheyennes captured her. The Clyde Republi- 
can republished the article in its issue of March 8. 


Items concerning early Waconda history as gleaned from the 
Waconda column of the Beloit Weekly Gazette for 1872 were printed 
in the Waconda Chief, March 6, 1934. 


The old Thomas Stanley house four miles southwest of Americus 
has been razed, the Emporia Gazette reports in its issue of March 
7, 1934. The Stanleys, who were Quaker missionaries, first came 
to Kansas in 1842. The house near Americus was erected in 1864. 


A brief history of Atwood was contributed by Mary Elizabeth 
Kelley to The Square Deal, Atwood, March 8, 1934. Atwood was 
established in April, 1880. 


“The Foundation for the First Irish Settlement Near Solomon,” 
was the title of a brief article by Amos Jones which appeared in 
the Solomon Tribune, March 8, 1934. Other reminiscences by Mr. 
Jones were published in the Tribune March 22 and 29, under the 
title, “Looking Into the Past.” 


The evolution of Topeka’s water supply from the era of wells 
and cisterns to the establishment of a water works in 1882 and the 
laying of the water mains was reviewed in the Topeka State Journal, 
March 10, 1934. 


Reminiscences of J. H. Robinson, a resident of Geary county 
for seventy-two years, were published in the Junction City Union, 
March 12, 1934. 
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The Frankfort Boy Scouts, under the leadership of A. P. Hart- 
man, coeditor of the Frankfort Daily Index, have begun a series 
of trips to many of north central Kansas’ historic sites. Historical 
notes of these excursions have appeared from time to time in the 
Index in recent months. As a feature of the issue for March 12, 
1934, a description of Alcove Springs and a sketch of the life of 
Williamson Franklin Boyakin, as prepared by Clyde K. Rodkey, 
were published. 


A half-page account of the Battle of the Arickaree, by Winfield 
Freeman, was printed in the Salina Journal March 14, 1934. 


Jonathan Millikan built one of the first houses in Olathe, the 
Olathe Mirror reported in its issue of March 15, 1934. It was a 
two-room structure, completed in 1857, and is still standing. 


A newspaper history of St. Marys was published in the fiftieth 
anniversary edition of the St. Marys Star, March 15, 1934. John 
O’Flannigan founded the Star on March 13, 1884. News of partic- 
ular interest to the old-timers which was contained in two issues 
of the St. Marys Times, published in 1875 and 1876, was printed 
in the Star in its issue of March 29. 


Forty manuscripts relating the histories of the school districts 
of Anderson county were received in a contest held recently by Mrs. 
Isabel Yokum, county superintendent of schools. The Garnett 
Review, with its issue of March 15, 1934, commenced publishing 
the series. The Anderson Countian, Garnett, also published the 
prize-winning manuscript, “School District No. 11,” by Wilma 
Stewart, in its issue of March 22. 


A letter relating some of the pioneering experiences of J. C. 
Martin was printed in the Kingman Journal, March 16, 1934. Mr. 
Martin established the Kingman Mercury, the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Kingman, in 1878. 


Life in early-day Kansas was briefly reviewed by William Free- 
land for the Effingham New Leaf, March 16, 1934. Mr. Freeland 
came to Kansas territory in 1854. 


A brief history of the old covered bridge over Big Stranger creek 
at Easton was published in the Leavenworth Times, March 16, 
1934. The Easton bridge was one of three erected by army engi- 
neers under direction of the then commandant at Fort Leavenworth, 
Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, seventy-eight years ago, the Times 
reports. 
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The story of the Ashtabula colony which was organized in Ohio 
and settled in King City, McPherson county, in the early 1870's, 
was written by Alex S. Hendry for the McPherson Daily Republi- 
can in its issue of March 19, 1934. 


An artist’s sketch of Hutchinson as it appeared in 1878 was de- 
scribed in the Hutchinson News, March 19, 1934. 


Early-day Junction City was described by Mrs. E. N. Church 
in the Junction City Republic, March 22, 1934, and in the Junction 
City Union, March 27. Mrs. Church arrived in Kansas in 1864 
and settled on Humboldt creek near the city. 


A series of articles entitled “Pioneer History of Tescott,” was 
commenced in the Tescott News, March 22, 1934. 


Early days in Clay county were briefly reviewed by Peter Hjelm 
for The Times, Clay Center, in its issue of March 22, 1934. Mr. 
Hjelm settled in Clay county in 1870. 


The reminiscences of Mrs. M. 8. Walker, who settled in the Rock 
locality, Cowley county, April 2, 1870, were published in the Win- 
field Daily Courier, March 24, 1934. Mrs. Walker reports that there 
was only one store in Winfield at the time of her arrival. 


Dodge City history was briefly reviewed by Elizabeth Mitchell 
Petro in the Topeka State Journal, March 24, 1934. A pen sketch 
of Dr. O. H. Simpson’s cowboy statue at Dodge City illustrated the 
article. 


“From the Old Family Album,” a series of pictures of early-day 
Wichita and Oklahoma, was published from time to time in the 
Wichita Beacon starting with the issue of March 25, 1934. 


A manuscript relating some of the early-day experiences of the 
late Mrs. Sallie Crow was copied in the Garden City News, March 
29, 1934. Mrs. Crow settled in Sequoyah county in 1879. Through 
the courtesy of the publishers of the News, the story was made avail- 
able to E. E. Kelley who had parts of it republished in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, March 25. 


The reminiscences of William M. Heirgood, of La Junta, Colo., 
were recorded by Ida Ellen Cox for the Dodge City Daily Globe, 
March 26, 1934. Mr. Heirgood was a resident of Hartland during 
the Kearny county-seat warfare. 


Early-day Cuba was described in the Cuba Tribune in its issue of 
March 29, 1934. The city was incorporated in the spring of 1884. 
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The story of the disarming of a band of men under Col. Jacob 
Snively, who displayed a commission from the Republic of Texas 
authorizing the band to prey upon Mexican commerce over the 
Santa Fé trail, was related by C. C. Isley in the Kansas City Times, 
March 29, 1934, and was reprinted in the Dodge City Daily Globe, 
April 2. 


“Your Yesterdays,” a series of photographs showing persons and 
scenes familiar to Johnson county residents of yesteryear is being 
published in the Olathe Mirror starting with its issue of March 29, 
1934. 


The naming of Wichita’s first streets was discussed by Victor 
Murdock in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in its issue of March 29, 
1934. 


Reminiscences of the late Percival Hawes, as written for the Alta 
Vista Journal, December 18, 1913, were reprinted in the Journal, 
March 29, 1934. Mr. Hawes, who died on March 23, 1934, home- 
steaded a part of what is now the townsite of Alta Vista in August, 
1870. 


A history of Lerado, Reno county, was published in the Hutchin- 


son News, April 2, 1924. Lerado was a boom town of the 1880's, 
founded by Dr. J. A. Brady, of Louisville, Ky. Most of the buildings 
were moved to Turon after Lerado failed to get a railroad. 


School District No. 3, Russell county, was historically sketched 
in a series of articles by L. C. Brown which appeared in the Lucas 
Independent. The articles began in the April 5, 1934, issue. 


“Among Our Souvenirs” is a new photographic feature appearing 
regularly in the Altoona Tribune. The series, which commenced 
with the issue of April 5, 1934, includes many pictures of persons 
and scenes prominent in the early-day history of Altoona. 


The Plainville Times published a historical sketch of the Plain- 
ville Christian church in its issue of April 5, 1934, and a sketch of 
the Plainville Catholic church, in the April 12 issue. 


John McBee, a resident of Kansas since April 9, 1859, reminisced 
for the Topeka Daily Capital in its issue of April 8, 1934. Mr. 
McBee has been at the information desk in the Kansas state capitol 
for nineteen years. The value of newspaper files to the historian 
was discussed by E. E. Kelly in the same issue of the Capital. 
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The eighth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held in Fraser hall at the University of Kansas on April 
7, 1934. F. H. Hodder, head of the History Department at Kansas 
University and president of the association during 1933, presided at 
the sessions. Included on the program were the following papers: 
“Unit Organization for Modern History,” Robena Pringle, Topeka 
High School; “Cross Currents of European Politics,” Ernest Mahan, 
K. 8. T. C., Pittsburg; “The Swedish Immigrant Churches,” J. 
Olson Anders, Bethany College, Lindsborg; “Recent Historical 
Literature,” R. R. Price, Kansas State College, Manhattan; “The 
Westward Movement; Life on the Frontier,” John Ise, Kansas 
University; “The Turnover in the Frontier Population,” James C. 
Malin, Kansas University, and “The Frontier in Pictures,” Robert 
Taft, Kansas University. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: Sam A. Johnson, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, president; J. B. Bright, McPherson College, vice 
president; C. B. Realey, Kansas University, secretary and treasurer, 
and Robena Pringle, Topeka, was elected to the executive committee, 
her term expiring in 1937. 


At a meeting of the Riley County Historical Society held at 
Manhattan, January 8, the following officers were elected to serve 
during 1934: W. D. Haines, president; Mrs. I. 8. Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. H. Failyer, secretary; Mrs. F. L. Murdock, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Ida Warner, treasurer; G. H. Failyer, his- 
torian and custodian of the cabin, and Mrs. Smith, assistant. 


The Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society recently pre- 
sented its past presidents with gold pins. Mrs. Frank Hardesty 
and Mrs. Ottis Fisher, past presidents, received the gifts. 


An attractive twenty-six page booklet entitled, Old Kiowa—In 
History and Romance, was recently published by T. J. Dyer. Kiowa 
was established in the early 1870’s. 


The historical collection of the late A. M. Campbell, Jr., of 
Salina, which was presented to the Salina Public Library by Mrs. 
A. M. Campbell, Jr., and her daughter, Mrs. Mary Campbell-Palmer, 
is now on display in the Saline county museum in the library build- 
ing. 
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Hundreds of articles of historical interest were collected and dis- 
played under the auspices of the Lindsborg Historical Society at 
Bethany college April 13, 1934. Programs were given, both in the 
afternoon and evening. The proceeds from the nominal admission 
charge were used to assist the organization in carrying on its work. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the meeting of the Wyandotte 
convention which drew up Kansas’ constitution, was observed in 
Kansas City May 10 to 14, 1934, with an Indian festival. Special 
historical features were published in the newspapers of the city in 
conjunction with the event. 





